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To give students an early start up the trail to good literature, 
America Reads rounds out its series with these new 
anthologies by Robert C. Pooley, Alfred H. Grommon, and Edythe Daniel: 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD —Grade 7 


Short stories, articles, poems, biographies, plays—accompanied 
by handsome photographs and colorful drawings—give seventh- 
graders a chance to enjoy a world of good literature that meets 
their needs and holds their interest. 


Study questions, “‘Know Your Words,” ‘‘Reader’s Crafts,” and 
notes from authors help students develop their reading skills 
and get maximum enjoyment from each selection. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA —Grade 8 


From life with people of other times to problems of teen-agers 
today, from the wonders of science to flights of fancy, ALL AROUND 
AMERICA covers a wide range of themes—with special emphasis 
on American ideas and ideals. 


Expert photography and drawings by top-notch artists stimulate 
students to form mental pictures as they read; and study aids 
help them think about what they read and grow in appreciation 
of literature. 


America Reads Anthologies for Grades 9-12 


Good Times Through Literature 
Exploring Life Through Literature 
The United States in Literature 
England in Literature 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
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Act Well Your Part 


Brice Harris 


Presidential Address 
Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Pittsburgh 


Nmanex thirty years ago when I con- 

fided to the fabling and much 
fabled Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge that I had just received an 
appointment as instructor in English 
at another university and that I should 
soon be leaving graduate halls, he re- 
sponded in characteristic fashion. He 
raised an index finger to eye-level and 
snorted, “Good! Now watch your per- 
formance! Watch your performance!” 
This injunction has stuck in my mind 
over the years. And so tonight as I 
stand before you at the time when the 
profession of English teaching may 
anticipate rough seas ahead, I revert to 
Professor Kittredge’s sage council. I 
might have adopted “Watch Your Per- 
formance” as my title. I have chosen 
rather a line from Alexander Pope 
which carries the same meaning but 
which impresses me as being even more 
hortatory, “Act well your part, there 
all the honor lies.” I like this line be- 
cause it definitely seems to borrow its 
metaphor from the stage, reminding 
one indeed that all the world’s a stage 
and all English teachers merely players. 
I believe firmly that every English 
teacher in America has a part to play 
in the sun in the perilous days ahead. 
And I believe further that, as in the 


November 1958 


cast of a good play where all actors 
must combine their talents harmoni- 
ously to secure the proper effect, so all 
English teachers must pool their efforts 
in the common cause. 

Long before the consternation pre- 
cipitated by the Russian moons in the 
autumn of 1957 the major English 
associations in this country were con- 
cluding that all was not well with the 
profession. There was a general feeling 
that even though all was not rotten in 
Denmark, yet all was not at ease in 
Zion. Each year the presidents of the 
National Council, who had spent their 
year as vice-presidents studying the 
profession, were telling us that criti- 
cism was rife. The Modern Language 
Association of America, historically a 
defender of the purely scholarly ap- 
proach, was suddenly impelled to turn 
its attention to the teaching of English 
in America. The College English Asso- 
ciation had appointed a Committee on 
Professional Standards and Conditions 
which had made its first report before 
Sputnik. An examination of the pro- 
fessional aspect of these criticisms dis- 
closes that they come from two ob- 
vious sources: our own Criticisms of 
our profession and the general public’s 
criticism of us and our product. Be- 
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fore prescribing remedies, then, let us 
consider briefly what some of us think 
of ourselves and what a portion of the 
general public thinks of us. 


What Some of Us Think of the 


Profession 


Let me reassure you at once by say- 
ing that not all English teachers harbor 
complaints about their profession. 
Many, in fact, are bored with adverse 
criticism, deplore it, and want to get 
on with the work at hand. I must tell 
you that this body of completely satis- 
fied teachers is a minority. Their col- 
leagues believe otherwise. What do 
they say? They lack prestige in their 
own communities, they say. They are 
not paid so well as other professional 
people in the community, sometimes 
not so well as the science teachers in 
their own ranks. They are overworked 
and they have no time for professional 
growth and intellectual advancement. 
They work day and night performing 
duties that have little to do with actual 
teaching. They have become clerks—I 
saw a list recently of twenty-nine dis- 
tinct tasks that one teacher had to per- 
form outside the usual paperwork of 
themes, tests, and other daily written 
work. Instead of the eighty or ninety 
students whom they think they might 
teach well, they have in some cases one 
hundred and fifty. Teachers of com- 
position are particularly frustrated by 
these numbers. Their consciences 
prick because they do not have time 
to read all of their themes thoroughly 
and carefully or to schedule individual 
conferences for students who need 
help in writing. Sometimes they are 
not permitted to follow new text- 
books and new approaches in teaching 
because such matters are governed by 
administrative officers or by the school 
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board. They point out regretfully that 
the best young minds are simply not 
going into English teaching these days, 
that the intellectual potential and social 
level of incoming teachers are not so 
good as when they entered the profes- 
sion. Worst of all, perhaps, some of 
them are beginning to doubt that Eng- 
lish as a subject-matter field has any 
vital place in the curriculum of the 
future. 

Mind you, I am not asserting that 
these statements are true—I am merely 
telling you some of the comments | 
have heard as I have visited with Eng- 
lish teachers rather widely over the 
country and as I have listened to them 
talk about their profession. Let me 
quote and paraphrase from one letter 
which puts the case in the language of 
today. The writer is a former student 
of mine, an excellent one, who has 
been teaching English in a large city 
school system. Discreetly, I shall call 
the city Metropole. Although teachers 
everywhere are underpaid, she says, it 
becomes more obvious to a person liv- 
ing in Metropole as he compares his 
way of life to that of his peers in the 
business world. There are advantages 
in Metropole which teachers would 
like to enjoy—plays, music, member- 
ship in art museums, private school for 
kids—and there are special problems 
about the city that they want to avoid. 
“All these things cost like hell, but 
their peers in advertising or public re- 
lations can afford them easily. So these 
teachers are all knocking themselves 
out taking extra classes in evening ses- 
sions, teaching in one school in the 
day, another at night, having no time 
for wife and family. Pretty soon they 
begin to wonder what the rat race is all 
about, what they are doing with their 
lives. I guess that is why there are so 
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many cynics and ‘operators’ in the 
teaching profession around here.” If 
any large number of our teachers are 
meeting conditions like this, is it any 
wonder that they are depressed, dis- 
ilusioned, and despondent, awaiting 
only the right opportunity to leave 
the profession? 

Later in these remarks I am going 
to suggest stern measures for curing 
these ills, but I cannot resist saying 
here and now that if you are acting 
your part well, you know already the 
answers to some of these criticisms of 
our profession. You know that if we 
are dedicated teachers with a common 
purpose and a real and universal goal 
ahead of us we shall have no time for 
smallness and carping and puny jeal- 
ousies. You know that we must empha- 
size the strong points of the profes- 
sion, stress its satisfactions, and cher- 
ish its opportunities. You know that 
complaining and professional splinter- 
ing can divide and ultimately destroy 
us. You know that sniping chit-chat, 
sarcastic gossip in faculty lounges, and 
political caucusing in school halls will 
do literally nothing to advance the 
profession. But here I am exhorting, 
and the time for exhortation may be 
long past. 


What Some of the Public Think 
of Us 


For our purposes I shall define the 
general public as that part of the world 
which does not teach English: students 
and parents, superintendents and prin- 
cipal, PTAs and school boards, and 
the rest of mankind and womankind 
who pay taxes and expect something 
for their money, whether or not they 
express their opinions of us. Not a 
sound definition for all purposes, I 
acknowledge, but useful for this paper. 


Now what do these people think of us 
and our product? What does English 
mean to them? An alarming number of 
these wards that we teach in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college classes, 
they say, are unable to read, write, 
spell, use correct grammar, punctuate, 
or interpret the simplest prose passage. 
These same wards don’t know even the 
most obvious facts about literature, are 
not in fact remotely interested in liter- 
ature. They cannot express themselves 
in public. Wouldn’t it be a good idea 
if we could go back to the good old 
days when, presumably, their student 
colleagues could do all these things 
well? Current methods of teaching, 
class discussion, and the attempt to give 
a student purpose in a course are all 
wrong. College and __ professional 
schools complain of inadequate prepa- 
ration; graduate schools blame the col- 
leges. We are inclined to give no more 
than we are paid for and are even will- 
ing in certain instances to accept labor 
union ideals, meaning I suppose that 
we don’t keep pupils after school and 
donate private tutoring to them. There 
is no need to enlarge this catalogue of 
complaints. 

If you are acting your part well, 
you are able to answer many of these 
complaints, and I have no doubt that 
you do. You can certainly acknowl- 
edge that some of the complaints are 
true, but that every earnest and zealous 
English teacher is doing everything in 
his power to help correct these condi- 
tions and that for many of them the 
public is more to blame than you. My 
private opinion is that we have allowed 
ourselves to be beaten down by the 
very weight of these condemnations, 
that we quaver and wince and stumble 
too frequently when we try to answer 
them. As I want to show later, a large 
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number of these gripes must be thrown 
back directly into the lap of the public. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
public’s idea of our function as Eng- 
lish teachers is confused, hazy, unin- 
formed, and oftentimes medieval and 
maudlin. Take, for example, the cur- 
rent stereotype of the English teacher 
as he appears in literature and in the 
press. We are treated at every level of 
teaching as if we were fit products for 
the local zoo. A well-known Eastern 
college for women appoints a distin- 
guished educator as its new president, 
in this case an historian, but the appli- 
cation is the same. The press makes a 
huge, lovable bear of him, detailing the 
filthiness of his tweed coat, the shaggi- 
ness of his hair, the deplorable mess 
that is his study, and the moose-like 
amble of his walk. And the American 
public gobbles this up, I assume, grunt- 
ing its satisfaction and murmuring, 
“Just what I’d expect him to be!” Only 
librarians and ministers get worse treat- 
ment. 

Professor Arthur Foff of the San 
Francisco State College has presented 
this stereotype very satisfactorily, 
though in my opinion too briefly, in 
our own English Journal, March 1958, 
with his article “Scholars and Scape- 
goats.” To this gem I should like to 
add R. L. Mégroz’s Pedagogues Are 
Human (London, 1950), an anthology 
of teachers, grave and gay, from Brit- 
ish and American fiction, poetry, bi- 
ography, letters, and diaries. Mr. Mé- 
groz chooses his portraits of school- 
masters chiefly from the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; Professor 
Foff, from sixty-two American novels 
published mainly between 1920 and 
1951. The implications for the profes- 
sion are strikingly similar. 

Let me read you some selections 


from an account of Mr. Churchill, a 
village schoolmaster of the year 1849, 
taken from Henry W. Longfellow’s 
little-read novel, Kavanagh: 


Great men stand like solitary towers 
in the city of God, and secret Passages 
running deep beneath external nature 
give their thoughts intercourse with 
higher intelligences . . . . Some such 
thought as this was floating vaguely 
through the brain of Mr. Churchill, 
as he closed his school-house door be- 
hind him; and if in any degree he 
applied it to himself, it may perhaps 
be pardoned in a dreamy, poetic man 

. like him.... And, moreover, his wife 
considered him equal to great things, 
To the people in the village he was the 
schoolmaster, and nothing more. They 
beheld in his form and countenance 
no outward sign of the divinity with- 
in. They saw him daily moiling and 
delving in the common path, like a 
beetle, and little thought that under- 
neath that hard and cold exterior lay 
folded delicate wings... . 

Nature had made Mr. Churchill a 
poet, but destiny made him a school- 
master. This produced a discord be- 
tween his outward and his inward 
existence .... He was forced to teach 
grammar when he would fain have 
written poems; and from day to day, 
and from year to year, the trivial 
things of life postponed the great de- 
signs which he felt capable of accom- 
plishing, but never had the resolute 
courage to begin. Thus he dallied with 
his thoughts and with all things, and 
wasted his strength on trifles.... 


Now with all respect to teacher 
Churchill, I submit nevertheless that 
this is a pretty accurate stereotype 
early in American fiction of what the 
public thought and continues to think 
about a member of our profession. 
Only “his wife considered him equal 
to great things.” I intentionally shield 
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ou here from the motley crew of 
odd ducks, “rag-ends of. unsalable 
males and unmarriageable females,” 
that Professor Foff unearths in the 
twentieth century, culminating in Mr. 
Peepers and Miss Brooks. 

Laugh at me if you wish, but I feel 
that we could do something to shatter 
this stereotype. We might have trouble 
contacting the creative writers who 
fit us into preconceived molds in novels 
and plays, but with several hundred 
thousand English teachers and four 
major national associations we could 
bring considerable pressure to bear on 
a press which if not exactly snide is 
certainly misinformed and old-fash- 
joned in its ideas of us. Letters to the 
editor increasingly shape editorial pol- 
icy and news slant in this country. 
And since at one time or another we 
have taught or are teaching or will 
teach all the native writers in America 
we could suggest to them and prove it 
by example in our classes that we don’t 
relish being called lovable old bears, 
fuddy-duddies, and ineffectual quacks. 

Finally and more seriously, I keep 
wondering what the public, especially 
parents, wants and expects of us in our 
English classes. Let me say, for ex- 
ample, that we are teaching writing— 
you may select your own level: ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college. An 
unfortunately large number of both 
teachers and parents seem to think that 
a pupil has been successful if he has 
learned to avoid certain do’s and don’ts 
that are listed in the teacher’s head or 
in the back of a handbook: Do be sure 
that you have a topic sentence; that 
at every transition of thought you use 
however, moreover, and accordingly 
(not realizing that these jokers have 
been almost entirely absent from good 


modern style for nearly a generation) ; 
that you throw in a semicolon every 
other sentence or so; that you enclose 
in quotes every word that for some 
vague reason your teacher or your 
mamma might question. Keep your 
eyes peeled for due to and the reason 
was because and different than, poor 
old convict phrases that must be red- 
pencilled and hurried back to the peni- 
tentiary every time they escape. We 
pay too little attention to clear writing, 
logical thinking, honesty and ease of 
expression, natural charm and symme- 
try, and personality and pace. I make 
no pleas for the legalization or annihi- 
lation of any of the handbook do’s and 
don’ts I have quoted above. I simply 
say that a scrupulous attention to them 
alone will never make good writers of 
our students. And I know from per- 
sonal experience that a perilously large 
number of markers of college fresh- 
man themes are engaged in just this 
kind of grading. Is this what parents 
expect us to do for their children’s 
writing? Is this what English teachers 
as a whole think they should be doing? 
Here perhaps is one area where teach- 
ers and parents might agree, where we 
might institute the common cause that 
would give direction and understand- 
ing and purpose to our endeavors in 
composition. 

Speaking of a common cause, I am 
reminded that I must go ahead to my 
two final points which are (1) that 
English teachers and the public are 
going to have to understand each other 
a great deal better in the years ahead, 
and (2) that English teachers are going 
to have to work together more har- 
moniously. We must make the direct 
appeal to the public; we must articu- 
late our own professional endeavors. 
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The Direct Appeal to the Public 


By this time, of course, it is trite 
to say that the increased interest of 
the American public in education fol- 
lowed the realization that Russia was 
well ahead of us in certain scientific 
and technical areas. Nor am I con- 
cerned so much with why the public 
has been awakened as with the obvious 
fact that some of it has been keenly 
awakened and that now is the time for 
us to place our plight before it, to give 
it the information that it needs. We 
shall expect to do this through every 
method at our command: through the 
legions of local newspapers all over 
the country, through our own well- 
written articles in national magazines, 
through PTA’s and town meetings, 
through a concerted attempt to answer 
every complaint about the profession 
that comes our way both publicly and 
privately, and through every oppor- 
tunity that either falls in our laps or 
that we can hatch up where we may 
speak for ourselves. I suppose we shall 
continue to pass resolutions and that 
the public will continue to give lip 
service to our pleas. But that kind of 
pressure is not enough. We have a 
huge selling job ahead of us, and I 
firmly believe that the public is ready 
to buy. 

Do you face one hundred and fifty 
students a day in five class periods and 
guard and clerical duties between, and 
does your conscience hurt you because 
you aren’t reading student themes 
thoroughly or discussing the worst 
ones in private conference with the 
writers? Take it up with every indi- 
vidual and every group concerned. 
If parents complain, tell them why 
you cannot do a better job for their 
offspring, and say the same thing in 
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public meetings. Following a well- 
attended public meeting in my small 
town, English teachers were told re- 
cently that they would have only 
four classes and fewer pupils so that 
they could give more attention to 
writing. It can happen and indeed is 
happening in other towns and cities 
all over the country. Lest you think 
that I am proposing something radical 
and new, let me tell you that the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
from its inception has been advocating 
just what I have proposed. The first 
issue of The English Journal, Volume 
1, Number 1, page 1, carries an article 
by Professor E. M. Hopkins entitled 
“Can Good Composition Teaching 
Be Done under Present Conditions?” 
This was in 1912, and Professor Hop- 
kins’ recommendations make mine 
look pale. 

I have no intention of illustrating 
at this time how we might present all 
of our woes to the public, but I request 
your tolerance for just one more woe, 
that lack of respect which the gen- 
eral public has for our standing as 
members of a professional group in 
the community. As leaders in an im- 
portant profession we must somehow 
convince an aroused public that we 
should receive the pay and the respect 
that professional leaders have a right 
to demand. We have the same basic 
expenses that they have and we de- 
serve the same cultural and recreational 
values. Not many of us are trying to 
keep up with the Joneses, but these 
days we can’t even begin to keep up 
with Mac, Dick, and Harry who make 
their livings driving tractor trailers, 
cleaning and mending teeth, and mas- 
saging wrecked and abused bodies. 
Social standing in a community must 
be earned and not bought, I assume, 
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but a proper amount of money goes 
a long way toward helping one gain 
it. If you are acting your part well, 
you will be informing the public pas- 
sionately and constantly about this 
weak link in your professional chain. 

If we are to realize our ambitions, 
we are in for a fight, you may be sure, 
and I want to urge one word of cau- 
tion as battle lines are drawn. This 
must be an honorable fight. Our im- 
plements of war are the press, the pub- 
lic and private meeting, the pressures 
that we can bring to bear by numbers 
and a united front. As one teacher 
within the sound of my voice has 
written: “The problem is to find some 
organ—some fighting heart—some or- 
ganization whereby we professors can 
make these . . . values, if not loved and 
treasured, at least felt and respected 
by society.””* 


Articulation of Our Professional 
Endeavors 


Other organizations with similar in- 
terests may sometimes disagree and 
cross each other’s established lines, but 
I know of none that disagree so suc- 
cessfully and completely as do teachers 
of English. At a time when we should 
be combining our total strength for 
the struggle ahead of us we are divided, 
we do not speak with one voice, we 
make small attempt to correlate our 
ideas and our problems. Whatever we 
may think of other kinds of segrega- 
tion, we engage in the most ridiculous 
professional segregation. Several hun- 
dred thousand strong, boasting four 
national organizations strictly con- 
cerned with English and the teaching 





Richard B. Hovey, “Freshman Illiteracy 
and Professorial Jeopardy,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
XLIV (Summer 1958). 


of English, we have had until recently 
very little common purpose. The 
scholar-teacher who writes articles on 
Chaucer and Milton, Whitman and 
Eliot, can find no common meeting 
ground with the scholar-teacher who 
writes articles on the teaching of mod- 
ern linguistics, the preparation of a 
teacher of the language arts, or meth- 
ods of teaching developmental reading. 
Would a chemist whose specialty was 
ammonia gas or a physicist who knew 
all there was to know about crystal- 
lography deny the title of scientist 
to a fellow worker who taught young 
chemists and physicists how to teach 
their subject? But we English teachers 
who find ourselves in different cate- 
gories of the same subject seem to 
enjoy being exclusive. 

I heard recently a startling story 
about the meeting of a state association 
of English teachers from all levels: 
elementary, secondary, and college. 
The two-day affair covered a more 
than modest range of subject-matter 
and methods programs, a dinner open 
to all comers, and a Saturday luncheon 
with a distinguished, nationally-known 
speaker. From the large university 
English department in the same town 
I was told that two members attended 
all the meetings, two more attended 
a reception the first evening, and a 
total of five turned up for the lunch- 
eon with the distinguished speaker. 
From the somewhat smaller depart- 
ment of English-Education I was told 
that two members were present. But 
six hundred teachers of English from 
all over the state had found it possible 
to drive to the campus for the meet- 
ing, some of them over two hundred 
miles. The mountain of unconcern 
has not yet been scaled, but if this 
profession of English teaching ever 
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expects to reach its potential, it had 
better start the climb. 

Now, in conclusion, we can make 
no real appeal to the public when we 
are so divided and in some cases so 
unconcerned about our profession. 
Certainly, we must know each other 
better, and by knowing each other 
better we may expect in time to come 
to some kind of agreement on mutual 
interests and problems. We shall have 
to talk together and work together 
if we expect to reach the heights that 
we deserve and expect to command. 
We shall have to campaign and exert 
pressure and lobby together. We want 
no strikes and no goons in Academe. 
In our profession academic hoods are 
used for much more dignified pur- 
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poses. But if we can find it in our 
hearts and minds and wills to march 
together in this common cause, I can 
see no limits to our destiny. 

It behooves us, then, to watch our 
performance, to act our parts well, 
We English teachers belong to an 
honorable and an extremely necessary 
profession, boasting a glorious past 
and anticipating a permanent and an 
increasingly significant future. Let us 
get in step. Let us hold our heads high 
as we face a common objective. Let 
us be proud. I say to you, English 
teachers, as the Air Force officers said 
to the first cadets who marched onto 
the new campus at Colorado Springs, 
“Heads up! Keep the step! Look 
proud! Look proud! 





BETWEEN CLASSES 
Up and down the steps, 


across the terrace, 
down the hill— 


whistling and talking 
they walk, move, books in hand, 


as the seasons turn 


from umber-throated fall 

to wide white winter majesty 

and the dazzling sunbirth of spring, 
revolve again, spin out and in, 

the fleet years dashing 

as they walk, move, books in hand, 


from class to class, 
forever the same, 


but always different. 


Washington, D.C. 


—Stanley Dutton Willis 
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Coordinating Composition in 


High School 


and College 


Alfred H. Grommon 


What is good preparation for written composition work in college? What plans 
are being tried for more effectively articulating high school and college teaching 
of writing? This article deals with these questions on a national basis. Dr. 
Grommon is an associate professor of English and education at Stanford Uni- 


versity and an associate director of the 
Curriculum. 


gxce 1941, the administrators of 
Beverly Hills High School (Cali- 
fornia) have been interviewing the 
school’s graduates enrolled in colleges 
and universities to get their appraisal 
of the kind and quality of preparation 
for college they had received and their 
suggestions for improving the pro- 
gram.. The school’s recent surveys 
corroborate earlier findings. Among 
their suggestions they always list the 
writing of more compositions in Eng- 
lish classes, more note-taking, more 
essay tests, more research in the li- 
brary, making the work harder and 
more intense, and making sophomores 
learn how to write compositions. 


I assume from the Beverly Hills and 
other reports that these findings are 
fairly representative of what college 
students throughout the country 
would recommend to their former 
high school teachers of English and 
to high school students preparing for 
college. We may suspect that these 
same students who now wish they had 
been made to work harder in high 





‘Harry M. Alter, “‘Ask the Graduates,” A 
Method of Curriculum Improvement,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 32 (De- 
cember 1957), pp. 473-478. More than 90% of 
tach graduating class attends college. 
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NCTE’s Commission on the English 


school, particularly to write more and 
tougher compositions, would not 
themselves have gladly embraced this 
more demanding program that they 
so earnestly now urge upon their suc- 
cessors in high school. But this sus- 
picion does not in the least invalidate 
their realization that college courses— 
not just English—put more continuous 
and rigorous demands upon their abil- 
ity to use English more precisely than 
had been made upon them in high 
school. 

We are aware, of course, that the 
problem of correlating high school 
and college English is not new. It was 
also of major concern to schools and 
colleges at least as early as the Con- 
ference on English of the Committee 
of Ten on Secondary School studies 
that met in December 1892, and has 
been discussed in almost every subse- 
quent major report on the program 
and teaching of high school English. 

But the problem is now intensified 
by rather recent actions taken by some 
colleges and universities. Some institu- 
tions have abolished remedial English 
courses and are beginning to use their 
English placement examinations in- 
stead as means of selecting candidates 
for admission. Thus they have put into 
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action their conviction that the teach- 
ing of elementary matters of English 
composition is properly the responsi- 
bility of the elementary and secondary 
schools, not of the colleges. Others, 
however, are expanding their remedial 
programs, thus implying that because 
the schools are obviously not doing the 
job, some of the colleges have no 
choice but to increase their efforts to 
develop some literacy among college 
students. 

As a result of the attitudes and judg- 
ments implicit in these moves, some 
high school and college teachers and 
administrators fear that the gap be- 
tween high schools and colleges is 
being widened and deepened. Others, 
though, think that these decisions 
helpfully clarify issues and responsi- 
bilities and hence tend to initiate dis- 
cussions which increase the under- 
standings between the two kinds of 
institutions. A good deal of evidence 
supports this latter interpretation. 
Throughout the country, teachers of 
English and administrators in the 
schools and colleges are demonstrating 
mutual goodwill and genuine interest 
in becoming better acquainted, in 
learning more about each other’s prob- 
lems, and in helping each other 
strengthen efforts to increase students’ 
competence in using the English lan- 
guage, especially in writing it. 

We all know that most of these 
efforts are directed at some high school 
students’ and graduates’ inability to 
write sentences, paragraphs, and com- 
positions free of gross deficiencies in 
structure, syntax, grammar, usage, dic- 
tion, spelling, punctuation, and capi- 
talization. But, so far, almost no atten- 
tion has been given to the more 
fundamental aspect of composition— 
the kind of thinking the writer dem- 
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onstrates in his composing. The lack 
of attention devoted to this basic jn- 
gredient may be largely responsible 
for the number of obvious, egregious 
deficiencies that are so distasteful to 
high school and college teachers. The 
irony is, of course, that even though 
the high school teachers are painfully 
aware of many of the more obvious 
deficiencies and hence either do not 
recommend the students for college 
or give them carefully qualified rec- 
ommendations, many of them are 
nevertheless admitted somewhere, 
Then, come fall, college English in- 
structors rear up, and, fulminating 
over what they consider to be their 
dreadful discovery that these students 
can’t even write a decent sentence, 
they wonder whether the high school 
teachers have lost their minds. 


Basic Problems 


Among the many problems in de- 
veloping an articulated English pro- 
gram in the schools and colleges to 
teach students to write competently, 
three seem to be basic. First, at the 
opening of school in the fall, col- 
leges should tell their faculties, espe- 
cially instructors of freshman English, 
something about the demonstrated ap- 
titudes and competences of freshmen 
and should invite instructors to ex- 
amine their students’ high school 
transcripts and test scores. Second, 
schools and colleges should try to 
agree upon the specifics of what com- 
petence in writing a “passing essay” 
actually is. And third, they should try 
to identify and use the effective means 
of teaching high school and college 
students to write acceptable prose and 
to think logically, especially the meth- 
ods that will work in the difficult, 
complex circumstances in which many 
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high school instructors have to teach. 
Here, I will discuss briefly only the 
second and third problems. 

For detailed accounts of the many 
ways in which college and high school 
teachers of English and administrators 
are trying to coordinate programs, 
consult some of the literature on the 
subject.” In this brief presentation I 
can mention only a few examples: 


j. National, regional, state, and com- 
munity conferences of teachers of 
English and administrators in the 
schools and colleges are being held to 
discuss the teaching of writing. At 
some of these meetings, panels of col- 
lege freshmen discuss their high school 
and college English courses and rec- 
ommend what they think would 
have strengthened their preparation 
for college English and for writing in 
their other courses. At some of these 
meetings that are held on college 
campuses, the high school teachers are 
invited to attend sections of freshman 
English and to talk with the instructors 
and students. 


2. High schools interview their grad- 
uates who attend college to get the 
students’ appraisal of their preparation 
for college. 


3, At least one high school has meet- 
ings during Christmas vacation at 


*W. S. Ward, “High School-College Co- 
operation in English,” College Composition and 
Communication, VIL (May 1955), pp. 93-96. 
T. F. Mayo, “Integration of the Teaching of 
English in High Schools and Colleges in 
Texas,” College Composition and Communica- 
tion, VI (February 1955), pp. 18-19. “Prepara- 
tion for College English, An Interpretation of 
College Entrance Standards in English,” The 
Michigan Committee on the Articulation 
of High School and College English (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1942). 
‘The Study of English in California Schools,” 
The Committee to Study English Curricula in 
the California Educational System (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1952). 


which graduates attending college talk 
to high school students and teachers 
about their courses in college and their 
high school preparation and then make 
recommendations to students and 
teachers.® 

4. Colleges and universities invite 
high school teachers of English to visit 
college freshman English courses and 
to talk to instructors and to their 
former students who are in these 
courses. 

5. Several institutions publish com- 
position booklets containing represen- 
tative themes together with the evalu- 
ations made by college and high school 
teachers of English. 

6. The English Journal, College Eng- 
lish, College Composition and Com- 
munication, the other publications of 
NCTE, and the leaflets and bulletins 
published by affiliates contain many 
helpful articles on the teaching of 
writing in high school and college and 
on the articulation of the programs. 

7. The English instructors in many 
colleges and universities offer to eval- 
uate sets of themes written by high 
school students and to discuss their 
evaluations with high school teachers, 
administrators, and students. 

8. Some institutions offer outstanding 
high school teachers of English one- 
year appointments to the college staff 
teaching composition. 


Promising Plans 


I would like to give a few more 
details about four other promising 
plans. One is the Advanced Placement 


*Salina High School, Salina, Kansas. Accord- 
ing to a report in the University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education (Winter Issue, February 
1955), p. 58, these students unanimously agreed 
that they needed better preparation for their 
English courses. Their frank statements are 
said to have impressed the high school students. 
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Program of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Detailed information 
is available in the College Board’s Ad- 
vanced Placement Program Syllabus. 
But a brief statement may be in order 
here. High school students enrolled in 
Advanced Placement English Courses, 
for example, may qualify for not only 
Advanced Placement in college Eng- 
lish courses but also college credit. In 
many schools, this accelerated pro- 
gram begins in the tenth grade and 
continues through the twelfth. Hence, 
senior English is considered by the 
colleges to be equivalent to a college 
freshman English course. Thus the 
writing program and standards of 
evaluation must correlate closely with 
the level of competence expected in 
college courses. According to the APP 
Syllabus, in May 1957, the Program 
involved “212 schools, 2,068 students, 
3,772 examinations, and 201 colleges.” 
I urge high school teachers interested 
in correlating their English courses 
with those in colleges to investigate 
the possibilities of this important pro- 
gram. 


A second project is the “College 
Preview” held at the State University 
of New York Teachers College at 
Fredonia in August of 1957 and 1958. 
The college invited more than 200 
high school juniors to the campus for 
a week’s preview of college. The stu- 
dents lived in college dormitories and 
attended college classes taught by the 
regular college staff. As a result, these 
high school seniors-to-be learned real- 
istically what will be expected of 
them when they enter college the 
following year. The college English 
instructors had an excellent opportu- 
nity to awaken these juniors to what 
they must do during their senior year 
to improve their ability to write and, 
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indirectly, through them to acquaint 
their high school teachers and younger 
schoolmates with the nature of college 
English. 

A third plan gives selected high 
school students an even more extended 
experience with college courses. In 
the summer of 1957, Harvard Uni- 
versity admitted six high school stu. 
dents to the Harvard summer session; 
in the summer of 1958, twenty-three 
were admitted. These students, who 
had been recommended by their 
schools, were permitted, on a non- 
credit basis, to take certain summer 
school courses approved by the uni- 
versity. Thus they had an unusual 
opportunity to find out about univer- 
sity courses and about what they must 
do during their remaining years in high 
school to prepare themselves for a 
college career. 

A fourth kind of program is de- 
scribed by Professor Giles M. Sinclair 
in his report on an arrangement the 
Department of English at Humboldt 
(California) State College has with 
neighboring high schools.* This plan 
includes testing high school seniors in 
December with the college’s English 
placement test, the college’s analyzing 
the students’ tests and conferring with 
the students and their teachers, the 
schools’ then offering special remedial 
English classes during the spring se- 
mester, the college’s making available 
to the schools its experience with 
remedial classes, and finally retesting 
the students late in the spring. Thus 
many students who would otherwise 
have been placed in college remedial 
English classes the following fall are 
able to qualify for regular freshman 





““An Ounce and a Pound: High-School and 
College English,” College English, 19 (Apzl 
1958), pp. 291-295. 
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English, and students who do espe- 
cially well on the placement tests and 
have superior records in high school 
English are as college freshmen put 
into an honors course. It seems reason- 
able to assume that such close cooper- 
ation results in the high school stu- 
dents’ acquiring more effective com- 
petence in writing the English Jan- 

age and thus achieving better rec- 
ords in high school and college courses. 
Furthermore, not to be overlooked, is 
the easing of the burden carried by 
the college English staff in teaching 
remedial English. 


Defining Good Writing 


But most teachers of secondary 
school English probably do not have 
a chance to participate in these vari- 
ous plans and thus find out directly 
what the colleges mean specifically 
when they say that students must be 
able to write a “passing essay.” Even 
investigating the nature of college 
freshman English courses may not help 
teachers much because these courses 
differ so much throughout the coun- 
try. However great these differences 
may be, though, the core of each of 
them still seems to be the writing of a 
“passing expository essay.” The grades 
ina great many courses are determined 
almost exclusively by the instructors’ 
evaluation of the written compositions. 
High school teachers of college-pre- 
paratory students should especially 
note that freshmen are required to 
write expository essays based largely 
upon their readings. Some essays, 
however, are explanations of how 
something works or is done, or are 
extended definitions, or presentations 
of evidence to support a conviction or 
aside of an argument. So the high 
school teachers preparing students for 


college should assign themes that re- 
quire students to think about imper- 
sonal matters rather than those that 
entice them merely to recount per- 
sonal experience or to uncork emo- 
tions. 

I have borrowed from the College 
Entrance Examination Board’s 1958 
Advanced Placement Program Sylla- 
bus (page 95) the best statement I 
have seen of the kinds of skills in 
thinking and writing that colleges 
dream of their students having. These 
criteria are used to judge whether the 
high school seniors taking the Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination in Lit- 
erature and Composition can think and 
write as college freshmen are expected 
to: 

Advanced work in composition 
teaches students to write well about 
something important. The core of 
training in composition is therefore 
the frequent writing and careful re- 
vision of substantial themes on sub- 
jects sufficiently mature to challenge 
both thought and linguistic powers. 
These themes should be distinguished 
by superior command of substance, 
thoughtfully and interestingly pre- 
sented. 

A good student writer will demon- 
strate a high level of proficiency in 
organization, combining clear sen- 
tences in well-shaped paragraphs and 
arranging these in an order clear to 
the reader as well as to himself. He is 
well aware of the importance of or- 
ganic structure, distinguishes the major 
parts and the subdivisions of the 
whole, and deliberately develops his 
paper with a sense of controlling pur- 
pose and orderly progression. 

However, a neat pattern of para- 
graphs is not in itself proof of, and 
can never be an acceptable substitute 
for, sound and compelling logic. The 
good student writer will be sufficiently 
an analyst of his own ideas to avoid 
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non sequiturs and redundancies. He 
is careful to support general statements 
with specific proofs; he distinguishes 
between causes and effects, between 
subjective reactions and objective 
judgments; and he has cultivated the 
ability to select fresh rather than hack- 
neyed illustrations. 

A good composition exhibits a feel- 
ing for style, displaying both precision 
and fluency. An able student will 
make use of the varieties of English 
sentence structure. His sensitivity to 
sentence movement will be heightened 
by exposure to good models; a strong 
student, however, will have absorbed 
such influences well enough so that his 
style remains his own. His vocabulary 
will be distinguished not so much by 
its extent as by its exactness and ap- 
propriateness, 

It should go without saying that a 
student in an advanced course will 
have mastered the mechanics of writ- 
ing. His command of the conventions 
of spelling, capitalization, and punctu- 
ation will be firm; his syntax will be 
clear and accurate. 


Teachers who are looking for a guide 
to help them plan a writing program 
that will correlate closely with what 
the colleges expect might well develop 
the above  statement—sentence by 
sentence—into a step-by-step process 
of teaching students how to think and 
how to compose a composition. 
Although teachers of Advanced 
Placement courses may assume per- 
haps that their students have “mas- 
tered” the conventions of punctuation, 
capitalization, usage, spelling, and 
syntax, I judge that most teachers 
cannot afford the luxury of this as- 
sumption and hence would like more 
specific guidance on how they should 
teach their students to use these con- 
ventions appropriately. For guidance 
on this aspect of writing, teachers 
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should consult David M. Litsey’s val- 
uable report of his analysis of the 
content of the objective English 
placement tests used by 142 colleges in 
forty-four states and the District of 
Columbia. His article, “Trends in Col- 
lege Placement Tests in Freshman 
English,” was published in The Eng- 
lish Journal of May 1956. Mr. Litsey’s 
findings not only identify the kinds of 
evidence the colleges are seeking but 
also annihilate many teachers’ miscon- 
ceptions of these tests and thereby de- 
stroy the fictitious props that some 
teachers have used to shore up shaky 
programs of teaching erroneous no- 
tions of English grammar, usage, and 
syntax and of ways of teaching writ- 
ing. Mr. Litsey concludes that: 


In the final analysis, therefore, it 
may be stated confidently that col- 
leges no longer are interested in 
whether an entering student knows 
technical grammatical terminology, 
punctuation rules, evanescent pronun- 
ciations, or the like, but rather colleges 
are concerned with proof that a stu- 
dent can actually use language to good 
effect. 


Critical Thinking Vital 


It seems to me that in saying col- 
leges want proof a student can “use 
language to good effect” Mr. Litsey is 
implying also what is clearly specified 
about “compelling logic” in the third 
paragraph of the quotation from the 
Advanced Placement Program Syl- 
labus. The indispensable prelude to 
using language to good effect and to 
the logic of all worthwhile communi- 
cation is thinking. Today, it is hard 
to find a statement of the purposes of 
education in the United States that 
does not stress the importance of 
teaching all students how to think. 
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Statements of this purpose appear 
in many of the NCTE’s publications 
and in many of the courses of study 
developed in the schools and colleges. 
Yet, in my study of these materials, I 
seldom find any detailed suggestions of 
how we should teach students to 
think. Even more rarely do I find any 
indication that teachers of English are 
at all aware of their unsurpassed op- 
portunities to teach students to think. 

The kind of thinking I have in mind 
is suggested in the preceding quotation 
from the APP Syllabus. It is the kind 
of reflective thinking defined by John 
Dewey as being “Active, persistent, 
and careful consideration of any belief 
or supposed form of knowledge in the 
light of the grounds that support it, 
and the further conclusions to which it 
tends .. .”° It is what is commonly 
called “critical thinking,” not critical 
in the sense of being carping, adverse, 
cynical, negative, destructive, but in 
the sense of being judicious. 

We know from research not only 
that the attitudes and skills that con- 
stitute critical thinking can be taught 
but also that they must be taught to 
many students directly. Although 
some people apparently develop these 
attitudes and skills independently, we 
teachers cannot assume that our stu- 
dents will somehow, on their own, 
learn to think logically, to distinguish 
fact from opinion, to support generali- 
zations with valid evidence, and to 
avoid common fallacies in reasoning. 
We must directly help our students 
acquire these awarenesses and skills. 

I believe that in teaching students 
to compose compositions and in evalz- 
ating their papers, teachers in the ele- 


_— 


‘John Dewey, How We Think (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1910), p- 6. 


mentary and secondary schools and 
colleges have both an_ inescapable 
responsibility and made-to-order op- 
portunities to teach students to think 
critically. I am afraid, however, that 
colleges’ and schools’ efforts to improve 
students’ preparation for college, par- 
ticularly for college English, have been 
so concentrated upon the more obvi- 
ous matters of merely proof-reading 
papers—the kind of clerical job any 
bright student in class can probably 
do just as well—that we seem to have 
failed to look at the papers as indelible 
demonstrations of how students think 
and of the values by which they live 
and judge. . 

Although I do not have time here 
to develop in detail this important as- 
pect of teaching thinking and writing 
in the schools and colleges, I would 
like to offer a few suggestions. One 
important step is to try to convert as 
many as possible of our writing as- 
signments into problems to be worked 
upon and, whenever feasible, some 
conclusions reached. I think that the 
more successful we are in selecting and 
phrasing problems that are meaning- 
ful to our students, the better are our 
chances of maneuvering students into 
doing some thinking about what they 
have to say on these issues. We should 
capitalize upon issues that arise in class, 
in school, or in the community that 
will get the students involved in mar- 
shalling evidence and in trying to 
work out reasoned solutions. Once en- 
meshed in a problem with which they 
are genuinely concerned, they may 
also find themselves, almost unbe- 
knownst to them, trying to compose a 
decent presentation of their arguments 
and proposals. Such motivation is in- 
valuable. 

For college-preparatory students, 
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these essays and problems should be 
largely related to the literature they 
are reading. Such assignments are al- 
most universally used in college fresh- 
man English courses. Joseph Mersand, 
in his guides to Sunrise at Campobello 
and West Side Story, has provided 
some excellent examples of suitable 
topics for guiding students to an un- 
derstanding of what is at work in these 
selections and for problem-solving 
themes.® Here are three: 


1. The French critic Brunetiére said 
that a drama was a “conflict of 
will.” Show several instances of the 
conflict of wills in Sunrise at 
Campobello. 

2. What would you call the underly- 
ing meaning of Sunrise at Campo- 
bello in terms of human values? 
Can you recall other plays or 
novels in which this same underly- 
ing meaning (or idea) is found? 
How does this theme make more 
meaningful F.D.R.’s political and 
human accomplishments? 

3. The song, “Gee, Officer Krupke,” 
has been a controversial one in the 
play (West Side Story). On the 
one hand it has been called “the 
most hilarious travesty of our 
times” by John McClain, reviewer 
of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can. Harold Clurman, writing in 
The Nation, called it a comic 
parody which made him resentful. 
Discuss the relevance of both argu- 
ments. Is it defensible as an ex- 
ample of comic relief? Should such 
a topic as the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency be treated in such 
fashion? 


This type of assignment for composi- 
tions requires students to use problem- 
solving methods and the other atti- 


*Drama Studies, 1 (February 1958 and August 
1958, respectively), Summit, New Jersey: Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 


tudes and skills of critical thinking, 

In the course of our teaching them 
to select, organize, and present mate- 
rials for such assignments, and—of equal 
importance—in our evaluations of their 
thinking exhibited in their discussions 
and compositions, we should be teach- 
ing them some of the following atti- 


tudes and skills: 


I. Techniques of problem solving 
A. Recognizing and defining 

problems 

Considering hypotheses 

Evaluating the nature and 

relevance of evidence 

Organizing evidence 

appropriately 

Relating conclusions to 

evidence 

Distinguishing hypotheses 

from assumptions and 

conclusions 

Qualifying conclusions 

Testing conclusions 

Avoiding misapplication of 

conclusions 

J. Altering conclusions if neces- 
sary in the light of testing 


am oO Ob 


wih 


II. Assumptions and definitions 


A. Recognizing assumptions and 
trying to avoid using too 
many of them 

B. Defining terms, but trying to 
avoid faulty definitions 

C. Avoiding shifts in meaning of 
terms without warning of 
without the writer’s or speak- 
er’s recognizing the shift 

D. Realizing the variety and 
shades of meanings a word 
may have in context 

E. Recognizing the distinctions 
between words and their 
referents 


III. Moral and spiritual values: “In 
spite of relapses and variations 
in practice, there is a gener- 
ally accepted body of values 
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ing, which the American people VI. Fallacies in reasoning to be 
hem tend to use as a compass for avoided but recognized 
ate- finding their way through A. Non-sequiturs 
qual political, social, _— and B. Attacking motives instead of 
fai personal issues. arguments 
ions A. Human personality—the C. Arguing in a circle 
uh basic value D. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
B. Moral responsibility E. False analogy 
atti- C. Institutions as the servants of F. Appealing to emotions 
men through using such devices 
g D. Common consent as band-wagon, name-calling, 
E. Devotion to truth glittering generalities 
F. Respect for excellence 
G. Moral equality I conclude, then, with this recom- 
| H. Brotherhood ; mendation. When college and high 
I. The pursuit of happiness school teachers of English work to- 
J. Spiritual enrichment gether to improve the articulation of 
IV. Nature and use of evidence the English programs to prepare stu- 
A. Testing validity and appro- dents for college—and what is even 
ae of evidence more important, for life—they should 
B. Providing adequate evidence focus their attention also upon the 
- ped bitigge, P-> woeoni ways in which teachers of English can 
. Noting qualifications of hala einciliian near 
authority or source elp students to think effectively. In- 
E. Being aware of the impor- stead, for example, of looking upon 
f tance of evidence used or the writing students do in high schools 
omitted and college mainly as a showcase in 
Cs F. Noting the relationship be- | which they display merely their ability 
tween supporting evidence to punctuate, spell, and capitalize, we 
and the purpose of its must realize that in looking at the fin- 
nd being used ished papers we are looking at much 
V. Generalizations more: we are looking in upon the very 
A. Generalizing from enough ways in which students’ minds work 
to instances and upon the values by which they 
B. Avoiding and being aware of judge life as they experience it. 
of over-simplification 
or C. Qualifying generalizations 7 = — ; 
k- apvropriatel "Educational Policies Commission, National 
PP 3 y R Education Association, Moral and Spiritual 
D. Avoiding and being aware of Values in the Public Schools (Washington, 
the use of stereotypes D. C.: 1951), pp. 17-30. 
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Engineers, Atomic Energy, 
and English 


Dolores Landreman 


This article should boost the morale of many English teachers—and perhaps 
of their students, too! English is important, even in the atomic energy field! 
Take the word of a former English teacher in the Appleton, Wisconsin, Senior 
High School who is now a technical writer for the Goodyear Atomic Corpora- 


tion, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Ws I was teaching English to 

high school sophomores and jun- 
lors, it seemed that my chief problem 
was that of motivation. Many students, 
especially boys fascinated by the in- 
tricacies of modern science, seemed to 
cling tenaciously to the idea that the 
study of English is unimportant—in 
fact, quite dispensable. The idea that 
it might be of practical value as well as 
a possible source of pleasure appeared 
ridiculous to them. 

Now that I am employed as a tech- 
nical writer in the atomic energy field, 
I cannot help but wonder why I had 
so much difficulty. Everyone here 
seems to be in complete agreement 
with me. English is important! Super- 
visors frown upon poorly written re- 
ports. Engineers make telephone in- 
quiries about singulars and_ plurals. 
Secretaries ask about hyphens. Tech- 
nical trainees consult my copy of 
Nicholson’s American-English Usage. 
Effective communication, obviously, 
is well recognized as a business essen- 
tial. Moreover, it is evident that this 
concern with effective communication 
is by no means confined to our firm. 
Many of the professional magazines in 
our very well supplied library (sopho- 
mores complaining about the “Library 


Unit” should see the engineers here 
engaged in “literature search”! ) carry 
articles dealing with the problem. The 
short bibliography included at the end 
of this article gives only a few of the 
more interesting recent discussions. 
Serious businessmen all over the coun- 
try listen attentively to Robert Gun- 
ning and his associates who, with “Fog 
Index” in hand, conduct Clear Writ- 
ing Clinics.* (Incidentally, two of 
Gunning’s Ten Principles of Clear 
Writing are “Put Action Into Your 
Verbs” and “Develop Your Vocabu- 
lary.” English teachers have been 
aware of verbs and vocabulary for 
generations. Earlier he told us to 
“Write Like You Talk”! Maybe his 
sales techniques would be worth 
studying? ) 

Many firms have “in-service” train- 
ing programs in an effort to improve 
correspondence and technical writing. 
Large corporations issue manuals of 
style which devote considerable space 
to the same — rules which 
their employees long ago, as sophisti- 
cated high school endeen, rejected as 
useless. ‘And, one discovers, a whole 


‘How to Take the Fog Out of Writing 
(Chicago: The Dartnell Corporation, 1956), 
p- 8. 
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new profession of “technical writers” 
is evolving—with societies, publica- 
tions, conventions, and dues! 

Of course, all workers need to com- 
municate clearly. But when a person 
has reached the professional engineer 
stage, for example, it is really rather 
late to do a great deal about grammar 
and usage. By then, the engineer 
should be able to handle the tools of 
communication as he does his slide rule 
—with confidence and understanding. 
But grammar is “difficult,” usage 1s 
“vague”; the letter must be in the mail 
tonight, the report is due at the next 
staff meeting. Though the engineer 
certainly has motivation, now he lacks 
time. The period officially set aside by 
society for developing essential basic 
skills has long since passed. 

Although I am now more mystified 
than ever about the apparent inability 
of students to comprehend their vital 
need to study English seriously, and 
although I can at present offer very 
few helpful suggestions concerning 
motivation, I would like to pass on, to 
those of you who share my puzzle- 
ment, some insights which have come 
to me during the course of my present 
daily work. 


Faults in Technical Writing 


The idea that industry is concerned 
enough to spend time and money 
traning people to express themselves 
effectively became very “meaningful” 
to me some time ago when I was 
assigned the task of preparing material 
for classes to be conducted for the 
company’s new group of technical 
trainees. These young men, only re- 
cently graduated from college, “were 
being required to submit reports de- 
scribing various aspects of their train- 


ing experiences. There was some feel- 
ing being expressed, both on the part 
of the supervisors and on the part of 
the trainees themselves, that the re- 
ports being produced could be greatly 
improved. A “review” of what the 
men had been taught in school about 
communication seemed desirable. 

Since only a very limited time was 
to be allotted for the project—seven 
sessions of about one hour each—it was 
obvious that there would be little time 
for nonessentials. A practical rather 
than an academic approach seemed 
clearly indicated. Accordingly, I 
started keeping a classified record of 
“‘mistakes” which I encountered, in an 
attempt to discover if there were any 
typical difficulties or frequently re- 
curring errors. 

Within a very short time something 
of a pattern was apparent. Certain mis- 
takes were being made over and over 
again. However, some things which 
were becoming evident surprised me 
greatly. For example, I had anticipated 
discovering that apostrophe errors 
would rank high among the repeaters. 
Since I had witnessed with compassion 
the struggle of many a puzzled high 
school student with the “comma up 
in the air,” I was amazed to find that 
hardly any of these young college 
graduates made mistakes with apos- 
trophes! On the other hand, I had 
never been greatly concerned with 
awkward passive constructions in the 
writing of my high school students. 
Here, extremely awkward passives 
were glaringly conspicuous. 

I conscientiously applied the “scien- 
tific method” to the problem and, 
analyzing carefully and asking many 
questions, finally reached certain con- 
clusions. Engineers probably don’t 
make mistakes with apostrophes be- 
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cause they seldom have occasion to use 
them. Most of their writing is of a 
fairly formal nature, so there are few 
contractions except in column head- 
ings for tables. The possessive with 
“of” has, somehow, a more formal 
look than the possessive with an apos- 
trophe; besides, the engineer has been 
carefully taught always to use the “of 
phrase” with inanimate objects, and 
very much of his work has to do with 
the inanimate. 

The matter of the frequent awk- 
ward passives seemed to be more com- 
plex. I discovered an interesting state- 
ment on this score made by John F. 
Budd, Jr., in an article titled “Helping 
Technical Writers Unscramble Their 
Language.” Mr. Budd says: “. .. we 
should recognize that to a large extent 
the round-about locutions found in 
engineering ‘write-up’ stem from the 
understandable reluctance of a person 
with the trained-scientist viewpoint to 
make a flat statement about anything 
that might turn out to be less than 100 
percent true under some special con- 
dition even though that condition is 
unforseeable.” It’s not hard to see that 
caution (or humility) might lead the 
engineer to seek a certain degree of 
anonymity in “It is recommended” 
rather than to write boldly “I recom- 
mend,” but it must be sheer habit 
which prompts such a phrase as “It 
was desired to know.” 

Many young engineers insist they 
were told very definitely never to use 
“T” in their technical reports. (By 
whom is usually vague but one sus- 
pects the physics professor.) Most of 
the time, of course, the engineer is 
writing of things and processes rather 
than of himself, and so “I” is automati- 
cally excluded by the subject matter. 
Its appearance would be intrusive. But 
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it is difficult to imagine even an ex- 
tremely conservative physics profes- 
sor, given to avid reading of ponder- 
ous volumes of poorly translated Ger- 
man scientific prose, being pleased 
with “Information on the construction 
of this facility is described.” 

Another surprising discovery was 
that engineers have a tendency to 
make lists. In their reports are numer- 
ous lists of components, lists of equip- 
ment, lists of steps in processes, lists 
of recommendations. And this tend- 
ency gives rise to many difficulties. 
Frequently there is lack of parallel 
grammatical form, and sometimes items 
are not listed in any logical order. 
Occasionally an item which has noth- 
ing in common with the other things 
in the list is included. For example, in 
a list of six items, five might be steps 
in a process and the sixth the name of 
the firm from which certain equipment 
can be procured. 

The seeming unwillingness of some 
trained “scientific minds” to analyze 
problems in communication is difficult 
to understand. A man who requires 
such a term as “millimicrogram” to 
express a mathematical concept ade- 
quately might shrug his shoulders and 
reply, “But that’s the way we say it!” 
when it is pointed out that “vaporizing 
the cylinder” is quite different from 
“vaporizing the contents of the cylin- 
der.” He doesn’t see that the trouble 
with a sentence such as “A 120/208- 
volt, 3-phase, 4-wire service was pro- 
vided for the building terminating in 
a distribution panelboard” is not really 
grammar, but lack of precise thinking. 
Somehow, nothing seems strange to 
him when he comes into contact with 
such a sentence as: “Work in connec- 
tion with the underground facilities 
was constructed during March.” 
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Growth of Vocabulary 


Modern man’s problem of writing 
clear and accurate scientific prose is 
complicated by the fact that scientific 
vocabulary, with the emergence of 
new fields such as atomic energy and 
jet propulsion, is in the midst of a 
period of extremely rapid growth. 
New concepts demanding new termi- 
nology are constantly being developed. 
Perhaps this period of language “pio- 
neering” is similar to the one occur- 
ring in the days of Shakespeare, 
pointed out by Robert Pooley: “Part 
of the effervescence of the Elizabethan 
era found its vent in the game of 
words—not before or since has English 
witnessed such absorbing interest in 
words and their meaning, nor such an 
enormous increase in the number of 
words.”* Today, however, besides the 
enormous and varied scientific frontier, 
we have another important factor: 
governmental regulations, necessitated 
by considerations for national defense, 
concerning the dissemination of scien- 
tific information. 


The scientist today often is not free 
to discuss openly, even with many of 
his colleagues, the particular research 
project in which he is engaged. “Clas- 
sified Information” must be divulged 
only to people who have a “need-to- 
know” and who have been authorized 
to have access. Because the flow of 
information is impeded, two men en- 
gaged in similar or complementary 
projects at different laboratories in 
which the government is interested 
conceivably might create quite differ- 
ent terms to describe identical mani- 
fectations of a certain phenomenon. 
Among the immediate associates of 





"Teaching English Usage (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1946), p. 7. 


each man the expression he coined 
might be accepted and be used fre- 
quently in discussions, reports, and 
seminars. Both terms have roughly 
equal chance at final acceptance by 
dictionary makers while the material 
they describe retains its “classified” 
designation. However, when restric- 
tions are removed, the two terms must 
contend for wider, and ultimately ex- 
clusive, acceptance with the normal 
evolutionary forces of the language 
being in play. 

Unfortunately, it will not neces- 
sarily be a “survival of the fittest.” 
The more forceful personality of 
one man, his propensity for giving 
speeches, his desire to enhance his pro- 
fessional reputation by the frequent 
publication of articles—these and many 
other similar factors may force the 
term he chose into the general scien- 
tific vocabulary. This may happen in 
spite of his having chosen the term 
hastily and carelessly; in spite of its 
being clumsy, inappropriate, and con- 
fusing; in spite of there being available, 
coined but not current, a much supe- 
rior term. Obviously, if many isolated 
coinings are made, the situation be- 
comes very complex and has serious 
implications for the efficiency, speed, 
and ease of future scientific communi- 
cation. 

Today when scientific discovery 
seldom is made by the isolated worker 
but is rather the result of the collabo- 
ration of many men, effective and 
speedy communication is essential to 
progress. Anything that hampers the 
scientist in his effort to transmit infor- 
mation is a problem of great impor- 
tance. The efficiency, speed, and ease 
of scientific communication greatly 
concerns us as a nation, of course. But 

(Continued on page 144) 








Remedial Reading Pays Dividends 
in the Junior High School 


Carla S. Turner 


The retarded reader is a problem for teachers of all subjects, but English 
teachers will welcome this specific description of the remedial reading program 
initiated at the Sarasota, Florida, Junior High School where the author teaches. 


URING the second semester of 1957, 
the approximately forty teachers 
at Sarasota Junior High School met 
many times with our principal to dis- 
cuss ways in which the curriculum of 
our school could be improved. We 
were particularly anxious to provide 
both a broader and a richer curriculum 
for (1) superior pupils who could 
profit from special courses in lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, creative 
writing, dramatics and speech, or 
music; and (2) pupils with need for 
extra help i in a specific skill. 

After prolonged discussion and 
planning, it was decided to change 
from a six-period school day of sixty- 
minute periods to a seven-period day 
of fifty-five-minute periods. This 
added twenty-five minutes to our 
school day, but we had confidence 
that our program would be enough 
better to warrant the added time. 
With this opportunity to give enrich- 
ment to all pupils, because of the 
flexibility of the program, came the 
chance to fit remedial reading into the 
schedules of those pupils desiring such 
work. We called this remedial course 
Reading Enrichment. 

We discovered immediately that 
there were many more applicants for 
the reading classes than we could pos- 


sibly handle, since in the fall we had 
only one teacher with three periods 
to give to this teaching. We therefore 
had to establish procedures for select- 
ing the pupils. We attempted to 
choose the pupils on the basis of a 
reading potential as determined by: 


1. 1.Q. 


2. Achievement Test Records 
a. Reading level as compared with 
mental age 
b. Reading level as compared with 
arithmetic level 
3. Physical Examination 
a. Vision 
b. Hearing 
c. General health 


We decided to give preference to 
pupils with I.Q.’s of 90 or more who 
were two or more years retarded in 
reading, and who expressed a desire 
to take the work. Realizing that group 
I.Q. tests are not really indicative of 
intelligence for many slow readers, 
we were not rigid about not taking 
pupils with I.Q.’s lower than 90, pro- 
vided the pupil really wanted the work 
and we thought, either because of his 
score on a Wechsler Intelligence Test 
or because of teacher judgment, that 
he could make progress. 

In planning the work for the read- 
ing classes we followed Gates’s prin- 
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ciple that “In general, the best reme- 
dial instruction is simply the best class- 
room methods used with unusual care 
and intensity, and with very exact 
adjustment to the needs of the indi- 
vidual.” Our basic philosophy was 
to give the work only to pupils who 
really wanted to have help in improv- 
ing their reading and to work with 
them individually in every way pos- 
sible for maximum success. 

We explained to the pupils that 
there would be no grades given in the 
reading classes, no pressures to do a 
certain kind of work nor a required 
amount, no oral reading in what 
Spache calls “barbershop circle read- 
ing,”? and that each pupil would be 
permitted to read whatever interested 
him. The teacher was there to help 
in finding interesting books for each 
pupil, to teach any skills any pupil 
wanted to learn, and to give each 
pupil as much individual attention as 
possible. 

The atmosphere of the room was 
quiet, relaxed, and very orderly. Be- 
cause each pupil was trying to im- 
prove his own reading ability, he was 
expected to work at his own speed 
and in his own way, and to permit 
every other pupil to do the same. We 
had no discipline problems. It was 
amazing that when all pressures were 
taken from these slow, insecure, often 
emotionally upset children, they 
quickly got down to reading in their 
books and started to enjoy reading. It 
is our opinion that there is therapy for 
the emotionally upset slow reader 
when he is permitted to read what he 





*Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Read- 
ing (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947), p. 319. 

‘George D. Spache, “What’s Wrong With 
Our Teaching of Spelling?” Education, 76 
(January 1956), pp. 296-299. 


desires, the teacher always endeavor- 
ing to guide him into choosing books 
that will interest him as an individual 
but in which he will succeed and not 
experience failure. 

We had planned to give many les- 
sons in phonics, syllabication, word 
attack, finding topic sentences, and 
other reading skills. However, when 
many pupils begged, “Please let me 
read my book. I am just at an interest- 
ing part,” it was thought best to give 
specific reading helps on an individual 
basis only as needed. 

The first semester we had about 
fifteen pupils in each class and the sec- 
ond semester, in order to continue 
working with some who were most 
desirous of continuing and who 
seemed to need the work for a full 
year, we had about twenty in a class. 
It is our opinion that there should not 
be more than fifteen in a remedial 
reading class if a good job is to be 
done. We also believe that the work 
should be given for a full year in most 
cases. The classes met for one period 
a day and pupils were scheduled 
either from the third period of their 
Basic Education three-period block of 
time, with the approval of this teacher, 
or seventh and eighth graders chose 
the course as their enrichment for one 
semester. Thus, no pupil missed a fully 
scheduled program. We consider this 
most important. We believe it unwise 
to omit any part of a normal schedule 
for slow readers in order to assign 
them for remedial work. They need a 
wide variety of experiences during the 
school day as much as, if not more 
than, the average and gifted pupils. 

After each pupil had been in the 
class for at least a week, he was given 
the Gates Reading Survey Test, Form 
I, grades 3 to 10. This test seemed to 
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meet our needs fairly well. It was too 
difficult for a few of the pupils, and 
these were given the Chicago Reading 
Test, Primary Level. 


Procedures and Materials 


Our class procedure developed into 
a fairly regular pattern. On Mondays 
each pupil read silently in the book of 
his choice. The teacher went from 
pupil to pupil hearing each read very 
quietly and giving needed help with 
phonics, word attack, and any other 


skills. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays each 
pupil took two comprehension tests in 
the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading* during the second 
half of the period. These exercises 
answered our purpose nicely since 
they are all three-minute tests and are 
arranged in five booklets on five levels 
of reading difficulty. We found that 
the booklets provided their own moti- 
vation as each pupil tried to finish his 
assignment correctly and on time in 
order to try a harder booklet. They 
also provided a good learning situation 
as we discussed the reasons why one 
particular answer was correct. 

Fridays were game days for the sec- 
ond half of the period. Those who 
wished played “Look,” “Listen,” or 
“Know Your States’* at tables. Some 
pupils never participated in the games, 
but preferred to continue with their 
reading. Others became so interested 
that they wanted to play the games 
every day. However, we reserved 
them for Fridays. We had the Dolch 
Sight Cards and Dolch Phrase Cards® 
available, which could be used at any 


‘Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

‘The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 

"Ibid. 
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time by any pupil or by two pupils 
working quietly together. 

In planning the program our biggest 
concern was reading materials, as we 
realized we would need many books 
ranging from first- to seventh-grade 
reading levels, and books above sev- 
enth-grade level if the pupils pro- 
gressed as we hoped. We purchased 
the sixteen books in the American 
Adventure Series,° several copies each 
of the five books of the Teen-Age 
Tales,’ and the thirteen books in the 
Classics for Enjoyment Series.* All of 
these were read by many of the pupils, 
but would not have been an adequate 
supply. We are fortunate in having an 
excellent school library, and our li- 
brarian was most cooperative in letting 
us check out fifty to sixty books at a 
time. We kept the books in our room 
until we were ready to exchange some 
of them for other books. Also, we 
were able to permit pupils to go to the 
library to select a book on a particular 
subject. What encouraged us most was 
the comment made by several pupils, 
“That is the first time I ever read a 
book.” 


We endeavored to make the reading 
program tie in with the work being 
done in the subject-matter areas. The 
pupils were permitted to bring any 
textbooks to class and we helped them 
as much as possible in reading these. 
For some of the pupils, of course, the 
textbooks were much too difficult and 
wherever possible we found the pupil 
a book on the same subject on a lower 
reading level. We required no book 


‘Wheeler Publishing Company, 2813 S. Park- 
way, Chicago 16, Illinois. 

"D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

‘Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. Jefferson Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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reports in the reading class, but we 
helped the pupil when a Basic Educa- 
tion teacher requested one. We had 
several pupils who brought their spell- 
ing books to class and we helped them 
pronounce the words and know their 
meanings. 


Results 


At the end of the first semester we 
gave Form II of the Gates Reading 
Survey Test to those who were leav- 
ing the class, these withdrawals due 
mostly to the fact that we had to make 
room for others desiring the work. 
We gave the tests to forty-three 
pupils, with the following median 
results: 


Vocabulary—a ninth grade girl who 
had been in the class for 134 days 
progressed from 5.6 to 8.7, a gain of 
3.1. Her I.Q. is 87, Henmon-Nelson. 

Comprehension—a ninth grade boy 
who had been in the class for 95 days 
progressed from 4.5 to 7.5, a gain of 
3.0. His I.Q. is 98, Wechsler. 

Speed—a ninth grade boy who had 
been in the class for 71 days progressed 
from 5.7 to 11.7, a gain of 6.0. His 
I.Q. is 83, Henmon-Nelson. 

It is our opinion that the gains that 
will be more lasting and are the most 
important are the following improve- 
ments children made during their 
course in remedial reading: 

1. Stutterers have lost their fear of 





VOCABULARY CoMPREHENSION SPEED 
Test I Test II Change Test I Test II Change Test I Test II Change 
5.6 6.1 od 5.5 7.0 41.5 4.8 6.2 +1.4 
AVERAGE READING TEST Oruer MepIANs OF THE 43 PupILs 
Test I Test II Change L.Q. Grade Age Days Present 
54 6.5 +11 91 8 13 77 





The biggest gains made by indi- 
vidual pupils during the first semester 
were as follows: vocabulary, 1.9; com- 
prehension, 3.0; speed, 3.3; and aver- 
age test, 2.0. 

When we gave Test II at the end of 
the second semester we found it im- 
possible to work out a satisfactory 
evaluation of the relationship between 
the pupil’s progress and the amount of 
remedial training he had received. 
Pupils had been in the classes for such 
varying periods of time as twenty- 
three days for one pupil to 143 for 
another. We were not able to work 
out a comparison that would give us a 
true picture. 

At the end of the year our biggest 
gains were as follows: 


reading aloud through reading by 
themselves orally to the teacher. 


2. Exceptionally nervous children 
have lost their dread of reading aloud 
individually. 

3. Lip readers have discovered that 
they can read without moving their 
lips. 

4. Children who had to point to 
each word are now using a piece of 
paper to read a line of print, many 
abandoning even this help. 

5. Pupils have progressed from an 
easy comprehension book to a more 
difficult one. 

6. Pupils who could achieve very 
little at first during the 3 minutes al- 
lowed for the comprehension tests are 
often finished ahead of time. 


yA Pupils who previously did not 
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like to read, often check out books to 
take home to finish. 

8. Many of the pupils are now 
eager to read aloud in their regular 
classes and volunteer to do so. 

9. All pupils are reading books. 

10. Many pupils have shown great 
improvement in their Basic Education, 
mathematics, and science, according to 
their teachers in these classes. 


As mentioned earlier, we gave no 
grades to the pupils. However, we 
wanted to send some written report 
home on each pupil’s progress, so we 
devised a simple report form. We also 
encouraged individual conferences 
with the parents and solicited their 
comments on the back of our report 
form. We felt all our extra effort on 
behalf of these children was worth- 
while when we received such com- 
ments as these: 


I too am delighted with J—’s prog- 
ress in reading. This course has done 
more for him than any course since 
third grade. I believe you have helped 
him overcome a block he had built up 
against reading. I think J— will be 
able to do better in all subjects now. 


I just want to say thank you for 
your help to R—. I know he has 
learned more reading this year than 
in all the other years he has gone to 
school. 


Thank you for the help given W—. 
He enjoys reading now. I hope he can 
continue next year. 


Although ali of the comments we 
received from the parents, other 
teachers, and the pupils themselves 
were favorable, we are well aware 
that there are many ways in which 
we can improve the program this 
coming year. 
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Changes Planned 


This fall the writer expects to have 
five periods a day to devote to these 
remedial reading classes. Our aim, 
with the help of our Guidance Coun- 
selor, is to interest in the course all 
incoming seventh graders with I.Q.’s 
of 90 or above, who are two or more 
years retarded in reading. We still 
believe it is useless to attempt to help 
slow readers in junior high until they 
want to be helped. Most of our Basic 
Education, science, and math teachers 
are aware that all teachers must be 
teachers of reading in their particular 
areas, and give as much help with 
reading as time permits. We agree 
with Harris that “In junior high, the 
seventh grade is the place to concen- 
trate most remedial time”’;® and, there- 
fore, we hope to enroll all seventh 
graders who need and desire the work 
next year. 


We also hope to make the following 
changes in the program: 


(1) To give a full year’s work to 
those pupils who need the help. 

(2) To add speed reading to the 
program, particularly for able ninth 
graders who need to read faster. 

(3) To give oral reading tests to 
some of the pupils when we start 
working with them in order to have 
a better understanding of their read- 
ing problems than we can secure from 
a silent reading test alone. 

(4) To secure a varied supply of 
reading workbooks in order to work 
more carefully on specific reading 
skills. 


(5) To devise a form that we can 
send to the subject-matter teachers of 
(Continued on page 153) 

*Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading 


Ability (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1956), p. 302. 
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A Varied Approach to Book Reports 


Lucile Inhelder 


There is nothing novel about an article on book reports. But there are some 
novel ideas for handling book reports in this account. Mrs. Inhelder teaches 
in the Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


a reports, still a prevailing re- 

quirement in high schools, are 
oe, in need of revision. This has 
been made clear in recent articles in 
The English Journal by such writers 
as Joseph Mersand (October 1957), 
Richard S. Alm (November 1957), 
and Stephen Dunning (January 1958). 

Recognizing this need, I attempted 
to vitalize my system through a highly 
individualized program for the six 
required book reports during the se- 
mester. The plan had its inception in 
three accelerated sophomore classes 
in American Literature, a two-semes- 
ter course in literature and composi- 
tion with the composition assignments 
an outgrowth of the study of literature 
as frequently as possible. 


The opening week the assignment 
of six reports for the semester on 
specified dates listed on the board was 
greeted with the usual “I told you so” 
look. I continued by saying that these 
reports were to be oral; that they 
would require no preparation in ad- 
vance except to read a book, a book 
they liked so that they might share 
it. The day before reports were due, 
each student would conform to an 
assignment in which simple instruc- 
tons would be followed to the letter. 
He would record his name, the title 
of the book, its author, and its type 
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on regulation notebook paper (8% 
x 11) in ink. 

A battery of questions naturally 
ensued at this point, such as “What 
kind of book can we read?” or “How 
can we anticipate the kind of ques- 
tions you will ask?” I suggested read- 
ing lists drawn from their anthologies. 
Additional supplementary lists were 
available for classroom use. Selection 
was not limited to American authors. 
If a student was in doubt, he could 
consult me. (In most cases, however, 
the academically talented student will 
“Jet his conscience be his guide.” ) The 
questions, I assured them, would, with 
few exceptions, be applicable to fiction 
and non-fiction. They would demand 
personal recommendations, justifica- 
tion of the title, and emotional reac- 
tions with emphasis on the past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

The following questions are illus- 
trative of those in the list of approxi- 
mately forty which were used. 

1. What understandings did you 
get from your reading, such as under- 
standing yourself better, getting along 
with others, or changing your way of 
thinking? ali j 

2. What were the conflicts of the 
story so far as the main character or 
characters were concerned? 

3. Discuss the interesting facts about 
history, geography, social customs, or 
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interesting personalities. 

4. Discuss the main character’s ac- 
complishments as well as the effects 
of these accomplishments on others 
in the book. 

5. What was your personal re- 
sponse to the book, such as reactions 
aroused or emotions stimulated? 

6. What were the most powerful 
influences of the main character on 
society and/or the reader? 


On the student’s data sheets, handed 
in the day before reports were given, 
I put numbers representing questions 
taken from the aforementioned list of 
forty questions. After the reports were 
given, I made notations on the sheets 
concerning the adequacy of the stu- 
dents’ responses to these questions. 

On the day preceding the second 
report, data sheets were collected 
again. These were checked for ques- 
tionable books and were filed with the 
first lists. Each student drew a question 
bearing a number as he entered class 
on the day of the second report. The 
number indicated the order in which 
he would be called and prevented an 
arbitrary order selected by the teacher. 
This time the students displayed 
greater insight in answering the ques- 
tions for which no preparation could 
be made in advance. Although they 
knew each answer had to be justified 
satisfactorily, they felt free to share 
because they were more comfortable 
with the teacher and their classmates as 
well as with the questions. If I found, 
after a careful check, that the same 
students made unsatisfactory  re- 
sponses, I arranged for individual 
counselling regarding their reading 
habits. By now a definite pattern was 
set. No student was permitted to mo- 
nopolize a classroom situation. I 
stopped offenders abruptly and called 


the next number. 
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Other Patterns 


For the third report, I divided the 
class into five groups. Each group 
chose its own leader who was respon- 
sible for recording in advance the 
selections to be discussed in his group. 
Surprising as it might seem, the leaders 
knew the books to be reported on in 
their group at least a week in advance 
instead of the usual day in advance, 
Either a panel or symposium was pre- 
sented. Questions by other class mem- 
bers became a part of these group 
presentations. 

Following this, the students re- 
quested smaller groups. Therefore, 
ten or eleven groups were organized, 
again each group chose its leader, and 
numbers were drawn. The groups now 
vied with one another to make their 
presentations entertaining as well as 
instructive. Highly favored TV pro- 
grams such as “What’s My Line?” 
“Twenty One,” “Tic Tac Dough,” 
“Bold Journeys,” and “Lewis Meyer's 
Book Shop” were the models for 
some reports. Some groups selected 
individual authors as topics—Mark 
Twain, Richard Halliburton, Thomas 
B. Costain, Jack London; some groups 
centered attention on types of writing 
or individual books—reportage, biog- 
raphy, even Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
Whatever planning or rehearsing was 
necessary was done as homework 
before or after school or at the home 
of a member of the group. By now, 
all of the students were reading 
eagerly. They voted unanimously to 
follow the same procedure for report 
number five. 

The sixth book report placed the 
emphasis on writing. It culminated a 
non-fiction unit in literature including 
book reviews which appeared in their 
anthologies as well as in Saturday Re- 
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view, American Heritage, Harper’s, 
and Atlantic, all of which were avail- 
able in their classroom library. They 
read, discussed, and evaluated these 
reviews in an effort to determine cri- 
teria for book reviews. As a composi- 
tion assignment each student wrote a 
book review on any book he had read 
during the year. Each student shared 
his review with the class by reading 
it aloud. A general discussion in evalu- 
ation followed. Therefore, the next 
book report became a review of a 
book not reported on previously. 
Many were illustrated; all were dis- 
played on the bulletin board. Book 
reports were now obsolete; book re- 
views were the rule of the day. 


Approach with the Less Able 


Although the sky seemed to be the 
limit for these accelerated groups, 
book reporting became a pleasure with 
my two less able groups who followed 
a modified form of this plan. By the 
third report they sensed the impor- 
tance of reading for pleasure. I was 
sure that the right book at the right 
time could make a reader out of a 
non-reader. The _ school librarian 
shared my belief that the student must 
like the book. Immediately following 
the first book report (and those suc- 
ceeding), I took each class to the li- 
brary for a browsing period. The 
librarian and I steered them to books 
which we thought they would enjoy. 
Although the students browsed among 
the shelves at will, the librarian and 
l used the device of placing the books 
we thought highly suitable flush with 
the edge of the shelf, to aid them in 
their selection. They were then di- 
rected to sit down and read for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. If the book aroused 
no interest, the student returned the 


book to the librarian who gave further 
assistance. By the end of the period, 
practically every student had made 
his selection for his next report. These 
students also conformed to the data 
sheet assignment. With them I empha- 
sized questions which stressed human 
relations in their books. The notes I 
made on their oral responses were in- 
valuable for future reference. I found 
that these responses improved gratify- 


ingly during the year. 
Writing Project 


As a result of the response on book 
reviews for assignment number six, 
I called for volunteers for an extra- 
curricular activity—a publication of 
book reviews by teen-agers for teen- 
agers. I submitted the idea to one class 
and put it to a vote. Twenty-one of 
the forty-two students volunteered to 
staff the first publication. Reviews 
from the three classes provided the 
basic material for the publication 
which was called Spurs, a title ex- 
plained in the following rhyme by a 


staff member: 


We hope you find the book you’re 
needing 
To spur you on to better reading. 


The purpose as set forth by the 
group was two-fold: to create inter- 
sectional and inter-cultural under- 
standings and to educate for better 
citizenship by encouraging both qual- 
ity and quantity in teen-age reading. 
The publication included an editorial 
on “The Value of Reading”; forty 
reviews—some illustrated—of fiction, 
non-fiction, and poetry; a listing of 
current pamphlets under such headings 
as Personality, Military, Health, and 
career; and a concluding essay on 


“What Makes a Classic?” 
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Spurs will become a permanent pub- 
lication at Will Rogers and will func- 
tion as an extra-curricular activity 
with a staff of thirty-five to fifty 
juniors and seniors who are interested 
in reading, reviewing, and evaluating. 
Reviews will be solicited from all the 
English classes. Also, a book review 
column will appear in the school news- 
paper. 

It is hoped that the interest in book 
reviewing will become city-wide in 
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the Tulsa high schools; for the first 
copy of Spurs was distributed to all 
the senior high school libraries, the 
public library and its branches, and 
to the members of the English depart- 
ment at Will Rogers. Our goal this 
year is a publication each semester, 
The staff hopes to carry its enthusiasm 
into a regular discussion group which 
will present a review once a month 
on TV. 





Engineers, Atomic Energy, and English— (Continued from page 135) 


Americans have a need to communi- 
cate clearly in all fields—politics, edu- 
cation, religion, art—and the schools, 
particularly the English teachers, bear 
most of the responsibility for seeing 
that they are capable of doing so. 

It is essential for today’s English 
teachers to convince their students 
that the English class, which so many 
students now resist as frivolous or 
unnecessary, later may very well 
stand out as the most important of all 
their classes. Students must somehow 
be made to see that their future dis- 
coveries, insights, experiences, all will 
be buried, unavailable to their fellow 
men, unless they learn to communi- 
cate effectively. 

And, English teachers, having made 
their classes the vital and exciting ex- 
periences they should be, will one day 
see the fruits of their labor in the 
transformation of their students into 
engineers, doctors, businessmen of all 


sorts, adept and confidently self-suff- 
cient in effective communication. Eng- 
lish teachers might well aim at making 
professional report writers obsolete. 
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Organization of an English Department 


Lorena A. Anderson 
Supervisor of Secondary Reading and English 
Kanawha County, West Virginia 


and 


Eunice P. Benson 


Charleston, 


In this modern era, when everything is 
supposed to click well and on time, we 
decided to follow the trend and “slick 
up” the organization of our English de- 
partment. Surprisingly, we found that 
some of our ills were only organizational, 
teachers left things undone since no one 
was directly responsible; some were 
afraid of overstepping authority or 
leaving hurt feelings, and consequently 
important details dangled. With a defi- 
nite, simple, workable organization, class 
work, as well as department work, has 
become smoother and sharper. We know 
who is supposed to be doing what and 
we like it. 

This machine-like arrangement has 
been a boon to new teachers. One recruit 
remarked: “It’s wonderful. If you don’t 
know what to do, you certainly know 
where to go to find ‘out, and the coordi- 
nators are so used to questions they al- 
most answer before you ask.” 

The organization begins in the Dean’s 

office, where students are scheduled in 

hree homogeneous groups—high, aver- 
age, low—according to IQ and reading 
ability. The head of the English depart- 


West Virginia 


ment helps with this by sending lists 
around to teachers to see if, according to 
work done in class, a pupil may be 1 in a 
wrong group. The teacher’s opinion is 
always accepted in preference to test 
scores if there is a discrepancy. However, 
we have found that needed changes are 
rare rather than common. Test scores 
have proved adequate. For scheduling 
purposes, pupils are designated as X for 
high, Y for average, and R for reading 
and slow learning groups. (By using both 
IQ and reading tests for placement, slow 
learners are automatically grouped to- 
gether, while those of average ability but 
low reading level fall into their proper 
groups. ) 

The head of the department appoints 
a coordinator for each grade—tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth—and a special reading 
coordinator, a speech chairman, and an 
audio-visual chairman. These coordina- 
tors have several responsibilities. 

1. They must see that each English 
teacher has the materials and books 
needed for the classes she teaches. If a 
teacher has two grades, tenth and twelfth, 
for instance, the two coordinators will 
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work with the teacher on supplies. 

2. They schedule, with the audio- 
visual chairman for their particular 
grade, the films for the semester. If a 
teacher desires extra filmstrips or extra 
films in her room, she notifies the co- 
ordinator who does his best to fill the 
request. 

3. The coordinator sees that the maga- 
zines and books are passed among the 
teachers—with a pa ng For instance, 
the one set of Reader’s Digest is sched- 
uled and sent around each month. 

The duties of the head of the depart- 
ment only begin with the appointment 
of coordinators. In addition: 

1. She sees that fees are collected and 
deposited. This fee system is preferred 
by the department because it allows free- 
dom in buying new books as they be- 
come available. 

2. She keeps her hand on the pulse 
of buying so that more books are not 
bought for one group than for others. 
We don’t want to become either top- 
heavy or bottom-heavy. 

3. Secretaries are employed in the 
English office, from the student body, to 
keep files, put materials in order, mimeo- 
graph tests, type correspondence, or for 
any other office work needed by any 
teacher. 

4. She calls department meetings 
where problems are discussed freely. 
Sometimes the teachers meet for lunch 
together in the cafeteria, and the super- 
visor in charge of testing, for example, 
is invited to help decide on a particular 
test, or the reading supervisor sits in 
with us to help solve difficulties. Other 
times we may not consider any special 
problem, but merely talk over what we 
are doing. 

5. If a teacher has a project such as 
a one-act play festival unit, dramatization 
of Macbeth, group book reports, or 
newspaper exhibit, all English classes are 
invited to the auditorium for a period. 
At Christmas or Easter time, story-telling 
groups visit all English classes. The head 
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of the department is consulted concern- 
ing all these departmental projects, and 
helps the teachers make the arrangements, 

The reading coordinator has a specific 
duty to help the teachers who have what 
we term the “R” groups. 

1. In scheduling, she gives no teacher 
more than two groups, unless a teacher 
with special training requests more 
groups. 

2. She makes books available, from 
second-grade level upward. She provides 
special skills books, workbooks, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets. 

3. She runs experiments and tests par- 
ticular methods and materials. 

4. As pupils progress in the reading 
groups, she sends them, at any time dur- 
ing the semester, to the next highest 
class. 

The audio-visual chairman also has 
listed activities to perform: 

1. After getting lists of desired films 
from the coordinators, she schedules all 
films. 

2. She orders the paid films in the 
spring, for the coming year, to insure 
arrival. 

3. She makes seating arrangements 
for each period in the study hall or audi- 
torium. (The coordinators assign teachers 
for duty. There is no need for all elev- 
enth grade teachers to see a film three 
times daily.) 

The speech chairman assumes several 
duties: 

1. She directs both the junior and sen- 
ior plays. 

2. She sponsors the Thespian organi- 
zation. 

3. She enters state forensic contests 
and other sponsored speech contests such 
as the American Legion Oratorical and 
I Speak for Democracy. 

4. She helps little theater and opera 
groups and children’s theater. 

5. She judges contests in elementary 
and junior high schools. 

It is always possible to over-organize, 
and we as teachers are well aware of that, 
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but our organization works well because 
teachers are made to know that any inno- 
vation is welcomed in the classroom or 
department. If a new idea works for one 
teacher, she may tell others who will 
it. 
What about those teachers who aren’t 


coordinators? They are busy in the en- 
tire school organization, carrying their 
share of activities, such as junior and 
senior class sponsor, Red Cross director, 
or Revelers’ (sophomore drama club) 
director. A good organization, we find, 
has a defined job for everyone. 


Science Visits an English Classroom 


Kathleen B. Dowling 
Washburn High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Perhaps you knew the science teacher 
who in 1945-46 did not present the sub- 
ject of the atomic bomb and did not 
allow discussion of it. Perhaps you knew 
the American history teacher who in the 
fall of 1950 started with the period of 
exploration and in the whole year never 
did get to the Korean War. For the Eng- 
lish teacher, however, who does not want 
to ignore the significance of the present 
here is one unit which brings science into 
the English classroom. 

Although we English teachers feel 
more or less adequate in our own field, 
we are diffident about moving into oth- 
ers. For this unit we will need the sup- 
port of our principals. Too, some of us 
need to be reassured that science writing 
ranges from good reporting to classical 
literature. 

How do we go about building this 
unit? What does the teacher do? He 
would perhaps begin by finding out what 
the students know about the 1958 Geo- 
physical Year or related matters. Those 
among the students who know some- 
thing of it or related matters would iden- 
tify themselves. As the discussion con- 
tinued, some of them would emerge as 
articulate persons who know a great deal 
but want to learn more. One student 
quotes Tennyson about the argosies of 
the skies and the Parliament of Man. 
Another quotes an exchange teacher or 
student who met some of the leaders 


in Brussels, and still another makes a 
reference to the “funeral of Dead Cer- 
tainty.” Students would ask questions or 
make statements. These are written on 
the blackboard as they come, but they 
soon take on a kind of arrangement or 
form. They suggest to the teacher and the 
students the direction of the unit. The 
questions and statements are grouped as 
logically as possible on a tentative basis, 
and the group names emerge. For ex- 
ample: 


Vanguard Vehicles 
Ded(uctive) Reckoning 
Projected Trends 
Measurement Terms 

The Indomitable Spirit of Man 
A City of 10,000 in—115° F. 
Scientists, a Race of Men 

Step Rockets 

Operation Energy 

Inertial Navigation 

Satellite into Space 

Mythical Flights 

Railroads in the Skies 

Rockets and Orbits 
Prophecies Come True 
Science Knows No Boundaries 
Water, Water—Where? 

The New Ice Age 

More Science than Fiction 
More Fiction than Science 


In this class there is probably a wide 
reading range, and the teacher spends all 
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of his spare time locating and selecting 
suitable material. Students would soon 
know where their interests and abilities 
lie and would know, with or without a 
sociometric test, with whom they would 
like to work. The good science stu- 
dents among them would be the popular 
choices for working partners, and those 
who like poetry and literature would 
probably be the isolates. With the stu- 
dents and the teacher working together, 
the unit would begin to have personality. 

The tentative name of the unit might 
be suggested as THE KNOWABLES. 
You remember that Stephen Leacock 
said that at one time all the Mysteries 
were called Unknowables and were 
locked away in the closet. The door is 
unlocked now, and this class is going to 
work on the Knowables. 


Next we go into our teams and organ- 
ize ourselves for the job. The teacher 
has, of course, previously warned the 
librarian as well as the teachers of wood- 
work, art, language, science, math, and 
history of the mass attack about to be 
launched. On his own, he may have had 
a physics teacher in for an introductory 
talk. Soon a local industry and the Uni- 
versity are asked for help. The Univer- 
sity radio station is called for scripts. The 
visual education department office is 
asked for films. 


While the students are assigning jobs 
and lining up their work, they argue, 
they arrive at an impasse, they ask to 
give up the whole thing and study Chau- 
cer. There is always the student who 
says, “What has this to do with Eng- 
lish?” At about that time—the lowest 
ebb—a member of the Rocket committee 
working in the library discovers in the 
Scientific American an article called “A 
Rocket Around the Moon,” which starts 
him off. Soon he finds another called 
“The Artificial Satellite,’ which he passes 
on to a friend on the Vanguard Vehicles 
committee. The librarian persuades one 
of the students to glance through Time 
Machine by H. G. Wells. After an hour 
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of that, the student may ask to switch to 
the group reading “The Cycloid Pud- 
ding” by Jonathan Swift, Earth Abides 
by George Stewart, Fahrenheit 238 or 
“The Illustrated Man” by Ray Bradbury. 
The last is a mildly amazing story of a 
man whose tattoed back changes its pic- 
tures, each picture portraying events 
about to take place. Bradbury, teachers 
would know, writes for the New Yorker 
and the Reporter, as well as for pulp 
magazines. There are many writers like 
him whose work can be discussed and 
analyzed from every angle dear to the 
heart of a composition teacher. The New 
Yorker may answer the needs of some 
students, while others will read the news- 
papers, the easier magazines, perhaps 
even strips and comics. Teachers nowa- 
days do not throw into the wastebasket 
the paperback books, for they may be 
the Bible or Shakespeare. 

As students continue to work on their 
projects, there is a great deal of note- 
taking and there is a waiting line for the 
Reader’s Guide. The word-sleuths are 
working feverishly on words that may or 
may not be in the dictionary: geophysi- 
cal — satellite — jettison — gyroscope — 
automation — threshold (controversial, 
open to various connotations) — topol- 
ogy — mach — meteorology — serendip- 
ity — ionospheric. The spelling has to be 
exact. Figures have to be precise because 
graphs and diagrams are being made. 
Students ask for space on the blackboard 
and bulletin board. Models appear. Films 
are scheduled. Speakers are invited. 

Then the windup: Fantastic tales re- 
told, original poems and stories read, 
words written on the board and ex- 
plained, situations dramatized (for exam- 
ple, student role-playing of scientists or 
of a round table discussion consisting 
of such men as Dr. Ernest Pollard, Dr. 
Libby, Dr. Schweitzer, Norman Cousins, 
and David Lawrence). 

The evaluation committee has in the 
meantime begun to work on the fact and 
attitude tests. 
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At the end of the unit—and who can 
tell at this point how long the unit 
should be?—the teacher of language arts 
will have done what all good teachers 
would like to do: shown ability and 
knowledge in his own field and interest 
and guidance far beyond it. 


A few miscellaneous references: 


BOOKS: 
Blair, Clay Jr. 
The Atomic Submarine and Admiral 
Rickover 
Chubb, Mary 
Nefertiti Lived Here 
Newman, James 
The World of Mathematics 
Volume 4: “Cycloid Pudding” by 
Jonathan Swift, “Young Archi- 
medes” by Aldous Huxley, “Com- 
mon Sense and the Universe” by 
Stephen Leacock ; 
Rogers, Matilda 
First Book of Tree Identification 
Boy Scout Series 
Stewart, George 
Earth Abides; Fire; Storm 
Swain, R. B. 
The Insect Guide 
Swain, Su Zan 
Insects in Their World 
The Story of Rocks 
Wells, H. G. 
Time Machine 


White, Anne Terry 
Prehistoric America 
White, Robb 
Up Periscope 


MAGAZINES: 

Atlantic Monthly, August 1957 
“Fall-Out Fever” by Ernest Pollard 
“Mushrooms, Food of the Gods” by 
Robert (1, Claudius) Graves 

Saturday Review, July 6, 1957 
“An Open Letter to David Lawrence” 
by Norman Cousins 

Scientific American 
“The Artificial Satellite,’ November 
1956 
“The Birth of the Nuclear Atom,” 
November 1956 
“Experiments in Group Conflict,” No- 
vember 1956 
“The Four-Color Theorem of Topol- 
ogy,” July 1957 
“The Game of Hex,” July 1957 
“Lewis Carroll,” April 1956 
“A Rocket Around the Moon,” June 
1957 
“Sir William Perkin,” February 1957 
“The Tombs of the Pharaohs,” July 
1957 
“Vanishing Cultures,” May 1957 
“The Whistled Language of La Go- 
mera,” April 1957 

Reporter, August 8, 1957 
“Could You Stand a Four-Day Week?” 


Comparative Study of Novels 


David M. Litsey 
St. Louis Park High School 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


This junior English unit on the novel 
arose as a protest against students’ being 
led through novels and told that such 
and such a book (Huckleberry Finn, 
Swiftwater, Great Expectations, etc.) is 
“good” because of its superbly motivated 
characterization, its realistic plot, its in- 
delibly delineated setting, or like criteria. 


The unit was based on the theory that 
judgments take on precision and pro- 
fundity as we formulate them with an 
abundance of comparative background. 
Realism becomes more real when 
matched against the melodrama of a poor 
novel; characterization becomes more 
finely etched when held against a back- 
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ground of caricature or stereotype; the 
vivid setting stands out when compared 
with the prosaic and trite description of 
an inferior novel. Students need, some- 
where along the line, to be taken by the 
hand and led slowly through a concrete 
demonstration of the good and _ bad, 
successful and unsuccessful, meaningful 
and unmeaningful—in the specific novel. 
With this in mind a two-novel compari- 
son was worked out. 

From a score of suitable books, we 
chose The Wyoming Bubble by Elston 
(J. B. Lippincott, 1956) and The Pearl 
by John Steinbeck (Viking, 1953) as 
“bad” and “good” respectively. They 
were available in paperbacks, whereas 
other possible choices, such as The Old 
Man and the Sea or The Bridges of 
Toko-Ri, were not so available. Gener- 
ally speaking, the two novels chosen 
should be broadly matched as to type 
for more effective comparison. 

Now one of the things that character- 
izes the poorer novel is its insidious and 
oftentimes unwarranted assumptions in 
regard to life. Hazel Sample, in her 1940 
NCTE pamphlet, Pitfalls for Readers of 
Fiction, listed countless assumptions that 
six poorer novels of her era contained, 
and supported them with quotations or 
analyses from actual context. As an ex- 
ample of the sort of thing meant, here 
are four of her samples: 


A. That adulthood is a glamorous, 
mysterious realm, a more or less 
sudden introduction into which 
they [adolescents] can look for- 
ward to with great expectations, 
instead of its being a continuation 
and gradual extension of their pres- 
ent life with somewhat similar 
problems. 

B. That college is some sort of magic, 
charmed environment full of dates, 
midnight lunches, daring escapades, 
and football games. 

C. That complex consequences or sit- 
uations can be attributed to one 
cause. 
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D. That if one works hard and gets 
a good education he will naturally 
rise to the top. 


Readers need to be “sensitized” to these 
assumptions, she stated, and to become 
aware of them and examine them, true 
or not. Now, during the unit we added 
to this list many assumptions found in our 
own books, especially in the poor novel. 

To begin the unit there was a com- 
plete and thorough discussion of assump- 
tions in literature, with ample illustration. 
The students, although oblivious at first 
to what was meant, or, if aware, curious 
as to the need for questioning the as- 
sumptions, gradually grew in insight 
until they could give the assumption con- 
tained in a sample passage. Then the class 
read the first two chapters of The Wyo- 
ming Bubble in class. Following this, in 
discussion the class, with help, elicited 
six assumptions contained in merely the 
first two chapters of this book. 

In a different vein, after having read 
the first two chapters of The Wyoming 
Bubble, the students were asked to write 
a short sketch of the main character, 
Russ Hyatt. A few short minutes of 
agony were enough to convince them the 
job was Herculean—because they knew 
nothing about him, nor, as they later 
learned, were they ever to know any- 
thing significant of his background, moti- 
vations, etc. He was flat. The flatness 
became signal when later compared with 
the elemental but three-dimensional Kino 
in The Pearl. 

The melodrama of the Bubble was 
the most obvious of its intellectual in- 
sults. (The hero was shot at countless 
times, once by a professional gun-slinger 
at close range as he stood silhouetted 
against a street light.) I wasn’t just sure 
of the attitude the class would take. 
Luckily, they decided to be super- 
sophisticated and hate the book—with 
force! 

All our reading of the comparative 
books was done in class. The remainder 
of the “poor” novel was paced. This 
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means that the students read at a certain 
rate and forced themselves to keep up. 
We started at the rate of 225 sce per 
minute and moved up to 350 words per 
minute by the end of the book, or one 
page of our pocket edition every fifty- 
six seconds. This proved an admirable 
book to illustrate the value of speed read- 
ing; moreover, it got us over the book 
in two and a half class periods, not count- 
ing class discussions of the assumptions, 
melodrama, characterization, dialogue, 
and the like, which beset us along the 
way. 

Once we moved into our contrast 
novel, The Pearl, I had trouble subduing 
the manifold exuberance of the class 
(which was exaggerated). We slowed 
down our reading a little to enjoy the 
beauties of the language and to “sponge 
up” the technical excellence of the me- 
chanical construction. Although here 
too we found unwarranted assumptions 
and melodramatic bits—even black and 
white characters sometimes—the gran- 
deur of the book triumphed. Discussion 
was possible on many different planes. 

We took a look at the background 
music theme. If a native is inarticulate, 
how are the experiences of life to be 
apperceived but as either a strange fore- 
boding or comforting harmony? Thus, 


the Song of the Family or of Evil or of 
the Undersea. We compared it to Greek 
drama in intensity, in theme, in use of 
the townspeople as a chorus to interpret 
the action. 

The technical superiority of Steinbeck 
as a writer to Elston was noted and ap- 
proved. We considered the excellent, 
though brief (since the story was first 
written as a novelette for a woman’s 
magazine), description of the town, the 
beach, and the sea in the second chapter. 
We remarked the tremendous episode 
at the pearl buyers, noted the sentence 
construction, the careful choice of dic- 
tion, the attention to details, the realism. 
This was highlighted by the shadow of 
The Wyoming Bubble, where the effect 
was coarse and broad. In Steinbeck there 
was power, yet delicacy. 


This comparative study was done 
within the context of a “contract” unit. 
Among many activities was a great deal 
of critique writing. There was no final 
examination, nor does the author feel 
sympathy with that segment which as- 
sumes that a “unit examination” is a 
must. The report papers, which pro- 
vided meaningful writing practice, and 
class response in our many discussions 
showed the reading maturity attained and 
the success of the unit. 


Dramatics in the Junior High 


Mary Lou Trenbath 


Huron Junior High School 
Huron, Obio 


The problems involved in junior high 
dramatics are many. Foremost, I believe, 
is the selection of a play which will chal- 
lenge the youngsters’ interests and abili- 
ties. This writer has personally screened 
more than six hundred plays intended for 
school production and has found all but 
a few of them unsuitable for our junior 
high school. Many of the plays were too 


concerned with romance; others had too 
many adult characters; the majority of 
them were slapstick or had incredible 
situations unworthy of the time and ef- 
fort that must be spent in the presenta- 
tion of a play. 

Several of the plays we have used 
were adapted from the children’s “clas- 
sics”: The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
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Heidi, Little Women. One, Junior Miss, 
was a former Broadway production and 
a perennial favorite with little theater 
groups. Another, Star Light, Star Bright, 
was the sole “typical teen-age” comedy, 
but it seemed to have much more merit 
than other such comedies. This year, we 
are planning to present The Defiance of 
David Charles, a challenging drama de- 
picting the tragic crisis that arises when 
a high school boy’s average abilities and 
accomplishments are constantly com- 
pared to that of his successful father. 


Junior high students themselves have 
proved to be the most uncompromising 
critics in the matter of play selection: 
they want to present truly believable 
drama with a minimum of slang and slap- 
stick. Furthermore, they want to try to 
be “professional.” 


The selection of a cast is another im- 
portant consideration. Each year, I have 
tried to accomplish this task by keeping 
three ideas in mind: First, I limit the 
cast to seventh and eighth graders, be- 
cause our faculty has felt that sixth grad- 
ers need time to adjust to the program 
of extracurricular activities offered by 
our school. Sixth graders are permitted 
to work on the various production 
crews, however; and this taste of theatri- 
cal experience usually encourages them 
to continue their dramatic activities. 
Second, I require written permission 
from the parents of those who try out. 
Many of the roles in full-length plays 
are long and difficult to learn; therefore, 
we need the cooperation of the parents. 
On the permission blank, a full explana- 
tion of our program is offered, and par- 
ents learn of the time schedule for re- 
hearsals. In addition, each student in the 
play must have the permission of each of 
his academic subject teachers. About 
95% of our rehearsal and construction 
time is spent after regular school hours, 
and students must be willing and able 
to give this time. Third, I try to achieve 
a balance in the cast by having at least 
a few players who seem to possess real 
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dramatic talent; but more important than 
this, I try to find parts for students who 
need the experience that dramatics can 
give them. 

In each of the casts I have chosen, | 
have been amazed at the eagerness, the 
skill, and the cooperation the cast has 
demonstrated. The junior high age seems 
to me to be the best time for an intro- 
duction to formal dramatics. The boys 
and girls of seventh and eighth grade 
are at an age when the desire to “show 
off” can easily be channeled to a desire 
to act a particular part under direction. 
They have not yet developed the qualms 
of some high school students who are 
unwilling to risk being foolish when they 
assume another personality on the stage. 

More than once, I have seen reticent 
or seemingly awkward children gain, on 
the stage, a great measure of ease and 
poise which carries over to their every- 
day lives. Aggressive youngsters often 
discover a desire to be part of a team, 
instead of the captain, as they learn the 
need to cooperate with each other in the 
presentation. 


I have found that many counseling 
situations can be worked out very well 
within the six weeks of work towards 
our productions, because there is a close- 
ness between director and cast and crews 
which is not achieved in the daily class- 
room activities. Teen-agers are more 
willing to discuss themselves and their 
problems casually, while the two of us 
are wielding a paintbrush from a com- 
mon bucket, than they are in the formal 
atmosphere of the teacher-student con- 
ference. 

The worthwhile goals of developing 
a sense of responsibility, taking pride in 
one’s achievements, exhibiting teamwork, 
overcoming a fear of public speaking, 
and developing a feeling of consideration 
for others are more important than the 
presentation of a perfect performance; 
but these goals are also inevitable re- 
sults of an attempt to present a polished 
performance. 
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Junior high students are capable of 
handling, under proper guidance, most 
of the technical problems of play pro- 
duction. They have worked very effec- 
tively on stage crews, costume and 
properties committees, ticket and pro- 
motion work, make-up, and prompting. 
In fact, we try to find a job for every 
student who is interested in the work. 

Usually, students in art classes work 
on colorful posters advertising the com- 
ing play. The supervision of ticket sales 
is a good job for student council mem- 
bers; and those who have a knack with 
needle and thread help with the cos- 
tumes. The boys in shop classes prove 
to be very devoted in constructing the 
stage set, handling the lighting, and pull- 
ing the curtains; and almost every girl 
likes to experiment with make-up. 

In the past few years, our school play 
has become almost a community ven- 
ture, with many citizens lending furni- 
ture, properties, and technical advice. 
Two local furniture stores have permit- 
ted us to furnish a complete set; local 
garages have donated their truck for our 
many hauling jobs; and the radio station 


and newspapers have been most helpful 
in publicizing our ventures. Many wom- 
en have dug into their attic treasures 
to provide authentic costumes or stage 
properties. 

I have found that six weeks is the most 
workable amount of time to be spent on 
rehearsals. Usually, one hour or an hour 
and a half each day after school is suffi- 
cient, if several full-length rehearsals can 
be scheduled during the week prior to 
presentation. A one-day vacation from 
rehearsals now and then is also good for 
morale! Students of junior high age 
should never be asked to attend evening 
rehearsals, and it is important, through- 
out the time in which they are working 
on the play, that they remember that 
the play is a supplemental activity of 
their scholastic work. 

I advise any teacher who has been 
debating that first step into junior high 
school play production to go ahead! 
You'll find, after the headaches and the 
problems, the harried moments and the 
crises, that you are a better teacher for 
the experience, for you will share a truly 
rewarding and enjoyable project. 





Remedial Reading Pays Dividends 


in the Junior High School—<(Continued from page 140) 


these pupils from time to time so that 
we can be of more help to both pupils 
and other teachers in overcoming the 
reading difficulties of the pupils. 


One of the best motivations we 
found for encouraging a slow reader 
was in saying honestly, “I met Miss - - 
today and was so pleased to learn 


that you are doing so much better in 
your science now.” These slow readers 
have been accustomed to so much 
criticism, both from teachers and par- 
ents, that we cannot stress strongly 
enough that praise and encouragement 
will make a vast difference in the way 


they will respond. 

















The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


ALTHOUGH SCIENCE AND 
mathematics are in the curricular spot- 
light today, many administrators are not 
being blinded by the glare focused on 
one segment of the high school program. 
For example, there is Dr. John H. 
Fischer, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Baltimore, Maryland, who ad- 
dressed a fall meeting of English teachers 
with these opening words: 


... You lay the groundwork for all for- 
mal learning and, indeed, of almost all 
informal learning that goes beyond the 
level of the skills of bare existence. 
Whatever requires order, art, or insight 
—imagination, organization, or exposi- 
tion—requires language for its accom- 
plishment and understanding. Language 
is the most effective, the most universally 
useful, of all the categories of symbols 
by which man expresses, exchanges, or 
records experience. It is more than the 
basic tool, it is the very heart of educa- 
tion, as it is of democratic living. 


One of your chief functions, but by no 
means your only one, is to help young 
people to acquire the knowledge, skill. 
and sensitivity to use language well, to 
say effectively what they have to say. 
It is equally important that you help 
them to understand with discrimination 
what others are saying or have said and 
so increase the personal wealth upon 
which they may draw to make their con- 
tributions to the common life men live 
together. 


During his address Dr. Fischer cited 
three principal values of instruction in 


English. First, through the skills of read- 
ing and writing, it furnishes the essential 
tools for learning in every field, includ- 
ing literature, history, economics, sci- 
ence, and art. Secondly, instruction in 
English “provides the first and most con- 
tinuous means in the entire curriculum 
to give the pupil an apprecation of the 
meaning of academic discipline. . . . He 
learns what it is to understand a dis- 
cipline, to follow it, to draw strength 
from it, and to strive continuously to 
master it... . Yet a third value is present 
in English. Through literature, English 
offers the child his first and best door to 
the humanities,” added Dr. Fischer. 

His complete address, “English is 
Basic,” appears in the November 1958 
issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, of which Dr. Angela M. Broening 
is editor. 


WHAT KIND OF PROGRAM IN 
Grades 9 through 12 will provide a 
sound English preparation for potential 
college students? This was the subject 
explored in June 1958 by a small panel 
of college and university English teachers 
for the Committee on the Secondary 
Schools of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The report of the 
English panel, as published in the ACLS 
Newsletter, November 1958, includes 
these observations about high school 
English: 

(1) English preparation of potential 
college students differs from that for the 
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terminal student in degree rather than 
kind. (The panel was uncertain as to 
how far down the academic scale this 
eneralization would apply.) 

(2) Any attempt at a nation-wide de- 
scription of curricula and requirements 
should take into account existing differ- 
ences in school situations, teachers, and 
students. 

(3) English as a college-preparatory 
subject implies a body of knowledge, in- 
cluding an acquaintance with certain 
major works in English and American 
literature, their development, and _ basic 
critical concepts and terminology for 
analyzing this literature. 

(4) Teachers should give special em- 
phasis to literary materials; also, teachers 
should devote major attention to im- 
proving students’ reading, writing, listen- 
ing, and speaking abilities. 

(5) At least one piece of written work 
per week should be required of students 
in grades 7 through 12. 

(6) “In schools of sufficient size, ju- 
dicious grouping on the basis of ability 
and motivation is desirable.” 

(7) Each high school teacher should 
demonstrate that English is important 
and “should assume the responsibility of 
teaching the technical linguistic skills 
pertinent to his subject.” 

(8) There should be increased articu- 
lation between high school and college 
teachers of English. 

Members of the English panel, of 
which Albert H. Marckwardt was chair- 
man, objected to the “sunshine quality” 
of many high school literary anthologies 
and fele that “Further applications of 
structural linguistics to native language 
teaching, chiefly in the form of usable 
and tested textbooks, is a prime neces- 
sity.” 

Finally, the group emphasized that 
there is a need to extend the training 
and improve the qualifications of many 
persons who have only a college minor 
in English but are being widely used 
for the teaching of English. 


ANOTHER COLLEGE ENGLISH 
teacher has some advice for high school 
English teachers seeking help in pre- 
paring their students for college com- 
position courses. In “College Preparatory 
Points of Emphasis,” an article in the 
North Carolina English Teacher, Decem- 
ber 1958, Miss Hazel Griffin recommends 
that high schoo] teachers require many 
short papers and emphasize careful 
planning, organizing, and outlining of 
papers by pupils. 

Other recommendations are to (1) 
have at least one-third to one-half of the 
themes written in class, (2) discuss com- 
mon faults in pupils’ themes when they 
are returned, (3) set definite standards 
for composition grades, (4) have each 
pupil correct his own paper, study the 
rules broken, and keep a record of his 
errors, (5) have pupils keep a list of 
the words they misspell and study these 
for spelling lessons, and (6) emphasize 
vocabulary growth in literature and com- 
position work. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN WHICH 
adult reading skills are taught to bright 
students may be valuable, but such 
courses do not reach enough students, 
declares Alma Fleming in an article, 
“Accelerated Reading for the Superior 
Student,” Newsletter of the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English, January 
1959. “It is my opinion,” she adds, “. . . 
that teaching high school students the 
art of reading need not and should not 
be left entirely to the specialist teacher, 
in a special class. Every literature teacher 
is, in one sense or another, teaching read- 
ing, and the literature class certainly 
gives a wonderful opportunity to a 
teacher to highlight the skills of under- 
standing and interpretation.” 


Among the reading skills which should 
be stressed in a literature class, writes 
Miss Fleming, teacher and reading spe- 
cialist in Denby High School, Detroit, 
are these: 
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Reading and recalling facts and details 
accurately. 

Accurately and exactly summarizing 
the author’s overall point. 

Drawing valid inferences from an arti- 
cle or story. 

The ability to recognize important or 
valuable sections in context, to stress 
these and to speed through less signifi- 
cant content. 

The ability to evaluate critically what 
is read, to spot weak arguments and fal- 
lacious thinking as well as emotional 
appeals and misuse of facts. 

The ability to reconstruct, after read- 
ing, the author’s basic pattern of ideas. 


A RECOMMENDATION THAT A 
state coordinator of language arts be ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction or one of 
the state teacher training institutions was 
made in the Purdue English Notes, De- 
cember 1958. At present, only New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, and Virginia have po- 
sitions for language arts specialists in the 
state education department. 

Robert Hunting, editor of Purdue 
English Notes, believes that a state co- 
ordinator could engage in these ac- 
tivities: (1) represent and plead the cause 
of English teachers with the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, (2) act 
as advisor for curriculum projects, (3) 
keep teachers informed of recent pro- 
fessional material, (4) set up workshops 
and conferences, (5) encourage the de- 
velopment of a sequential language arts 
program from elementary school through 
college, and (6) help teachers of Eng- 
lish at all levels to work closely together. 


JUNIOR HIGH ENGLISH TEACH- 
ers who are interested in “The Role of 
Other Language Arts in the Core Cur- 
riculum” and “Language Arts in the 
Core Program” will find numerous sug- 
gestions in the above-cited articles in 
The English Record, Fall 1958, edited by 
Strang Lawson, Colgate University. 
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In the first article, Theodore C. Mos 
points out that “Probably in some uni- 
fied programs the literature and creative 
writing are neglected. But this need not 
be the case. Within the block-of-time 
‘free reading’ programs can be developed 
and similarly time can be allotted for 
class consideration of some of the classics 
in literature... . 

“In a unified studies core, one subject 
matter field may be stressed to the detri- 
ment of another... . A pitfall to be 
avoided with core programs is that of 
too much flexibility, which may result 
in utter chaos. Grade level teacher 
working together to develop resource 
units can help meet this danger.” 

Pearl Thaler, in her article on the core 
program, makes the point that “Skills in 
improving competence in subject areas, 
skills in spelling, in usage and in gram 
mar, in locating material, in writing, in 
speaking and in listening cannot be 
treated incidentally . . . . Certain skill 
and appreciations must be taught sys- 
tematically and directly without refer- 
ence to the unit. Some of our present 
work in literature may have to be taught 
directly and not as a part of a problem.” 


“?M DOING TOO MUCH WORK. 
I’m spending too many hours on the 
job. I never have time to live my own 
life!” Rare indeed is the drama teacher 
to whom these words are unfamiliar, 
writes Robert O. Wise, Jr., in the Jan- 
uary Dramatics. 

Is there a practical solution? Yes, the 
writer asserts. Discover how much yout 
students can and are willing to do, and 
let them do it. 

In deciding what responsibilities should 
be shared by students, the director must 
use the two basic objectives of high 
school theater as his criteria: 1) present- 
ing wholesome, worthwhile entertain- 
ment, and 2) giving the student instruc- 
tion and experience. With these objec- 
tives as prs the teacher will find that 
“many capable students can perform 
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tasks more complex than folding pro- 
rams, painting scenery, or replacing 
light bulbs.” 

Launching such a program, the writer 
advises, requires that the director 
consider such areas as directing, act- 
ing, designing scenery and costumes, 
lighting, and the business part of theater, 
then decide for each of these areas 
what should be the function of the teach- 
er and what the function of the student. 


In division of these responsibilities, 
the writer suggests that the teacher is 
best qualified for the complex job of 
directing; however, a capable student as- 
sistant can be an invaluable aide. Act- 
ing should be entirely the province of 
the students. “A teacher is definitely 
usurping the place of a student if he 
takes a major role.” In the technical fields 
of scenery, lighting, costumes, etc., good 
crew chiefs, under supervision, can 
handle the problems, just as capable stu- 
dents can do all the jobs in the business 
side of the theater. 


At the same time this type of pro- 
gram frees the director from many long 
hours of detail work, it also furthers the 
real purpose of high school theater—“‘to 
give the student training and instruction 
in theater, leadership, and living.” 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER IS QUITE 
clearly the major user of the school li- 
brary, according to a study conducted 
in the past year and reported in the Oc- 
tober issue of the NEA Research Bul- 
letin, Running a close second is the so- 
cial studies teacher, with the science 
teacher coming in a strong third. 


THERE IS PROBABLY TOO MUCH 
teaching of literature in the high school, 
aserts Edwin H. Sauer in the June 
Alumni Bulletin of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. “Skill in com- 
position is surely our first need in today’s 
world; training in the clear, orderly ex- 
pression of thought should be, in my 
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judgement, the first subject of the cur- 
riculum.” 


The excess of literature is easy to un- 
derstand, Dr. Sauer believes, since “it’s 
an aesthetic activity and gives us a sense 
of nobility. We are convinced that we 
are saving civilization, perpetuating 
Western culture, preserving the human 
race.” However, the writer says he does 
not wish to quarrel with this pleasant 
mythology—“only with its materials, and 
with the amount of time which we seem 
to feel that attention to these materials 
demands.” 


Deploring the practice of spending six 
weeks on A Tale of Two Cities, with 
all of the other language exercises sus- 
pended, the writer says it is difficult to 
think of any novel which would require 
at the most, more than ten discussion 
periods. 


Too, he has much to say about “right 
authors but wrong books.” Among the 
authors and works considered, he states 
“that all of our students know where 
Silas buried the money, but where in 
our curriculum is George Eliot’s best 
work, for example, Adam Bede? Or what 
do they know of Whitman other than 
‘Oh Captain, My Captain?” which Dr. 
Sauer dismisses as “a miserable piece of 
verse.” “How many of them have been 
in the Rome of Coriolanus,” he asks, “to 
see conflicts exactly like those of this 
morning’s newspaper—to see a kind of 
civil turmoil which produced its own 
Jimmy Hoffa and its own Governor 
Faubus?” 


When a book is written is one of the 
least relevant considerations for the 
high school teacher, the Harvard pro- 
fessor believes, and he views with mis- 
givings the move in some quarters “to 
withdraw from the high school curricu- 
lum any piece of literature written be- 
fore 1920 on the grounds that the stu- 
dents just don’t care about the past.” 
There is room in the curriculum for 
both Pride and Prejudice and The Great 
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Gatsby, for both Shakespeare and Arthur 
Miller; “what counts in a literary work,” 
Dr. Sauer says, “is its power to affect 
us, its authority to convince us that its 
author has brought strikingly to our 
vision the reality of man’s condition, the 
aesthetic shaping of human truth.” 
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What, according to Dr. Sauer, is the 
teenager’s favorite book right now? 
The Catcher in the Rye, “which he 
reads somewhat sheepishly at the same 
time that he knows the truth of Saling- 
er’s work and its astonishing capacity to 
move and frighten him.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN “THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Bore” (Reporter, December 11, 1958), 
Alfred Kazin not only is reviewing 
John O’Hara’s latest novel, From the 
Terrace, but he is also saying a lot 
about “the great American novel.” What 
interests Kazin about From the Ter- 
race is that it is such an incredibly 
long (900 pages), dull book with no 
point of view, stylistic excellence, psy- 
chological perception, or basic struc- 
tural organization of its material. It just 
piles insignificant fact upon insignificant 
fact, as it moves from one event to an- 
other, usually some sexual debauch in- 
volving a very rapacious woman. In sup- 
port of this criticism, Kazin quotes sev- 
eral passages that really sound like a 
combination of a dull newspaper account 
and an intentional parody of the Kin- 
sey report. 

In discussing the “great American 
novel,” Kazin points out that there have 
been many such great novels, including 
Moby Dick and An American Tragedy. 
These books represent an attempt some- 
how to do justice to the grandeur and 
size of the United States. What has 
happened, however, is that writers, es- 
pecially since World War II, have lost 
a sense of the meaning of their exper- 
ience and instead have become absorbed 
in documentation for its own sake. At 
present, says Kazin, writers can’t react 
very strongly or meaningfully to the 
life around them and therefore can’t re- 
tain any deeply personal connection 
with their material. Instead, they come 
to know their material at second-hand 


through journalistic encounters. A sec- 
ond reason (though related to the first) 
is that the novelists have come to be- 
lieve that their function is simply to 
disgorge information. This reflects a 
persistent practice in American sociolog- 
ical thinking that sheer factual, quanti- 
tative emphasis is an end-all in itself. As 
a result, writers of fiction have become 
affected by this quantitative approach 
and their work has suffered greatly. 
In “Sex in the Modern Novel” (Atlan- 
tic Monthly, January 1959), Douglas 
Bush raises the question as to whether 
so much sex is necessary in our fiction 
and whether it must be presented in 
such an unattractive, standardized form. 
Professor Bush suggests that such an 
emphasis derives from an unrealistic and 
narrow conception of the novel, just 
as limited as that of those earlier writers 
who completely ignored sex. Moreover, 
most of the great nineteeth century 
novelists (such as Stendhal, Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and Tol- 
stoy) did recognize sex and deal with 
it significantly at the same time that they 
dealt with many other themes. Then 
Professor Bush goes on to present some 
of the explanations of apologists for 
current fiction as to the prominence of 
sex, such as the fact that life is so boring 
that one must find some way of express- 
ing passion and this is done only through 
sex, or that our world is so accustomed 
to violence that we must present subject 
matter violently in order to attract at- 
tention to it. However, Bush seriously 
questions this and other defenses and 
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suggests that perhaps the best answer 
would be the appearance of a new nov- 
elist “big enough to create characters of 
vitality and dignity and to grasp many 
strands of life, as the older novelists 
commonly did and as Boris Pasternak 
has lately done... .” He concludes by 
asserting that readers have “had more 
than enough of changes rung on aggres- 
sive, sensual, frenetic egoism, whether it 
is or is not enveloped in a haze of sen- 
timental morality.” 


AN ILLUMINATING DISCUSSION 
of Robert Frost’s poetry is James M. 
Cox’s “Robert Frost and the Edge of 
the Clearing” (Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, Winter 1959). Cox’s thesis is that 
Frost’s poetry deals with the character 
of the poet seeking in his poems to 
dramatize and discover aspects of him- 
self and his own experience and in so 
doing giving form, texture, and freedom 
to this experience. Since Cox’s article 
is rather long, it is not possible to do 
more than indicate in passing some of 
his comments. 

He begins by observing that the cen- 
tral character of Frost’s poem is a New 
England farmer-poet, very similar to 
the current public image of Frost him- 
self. This character may express himself 
indirectly through projecting himself 
into a variety of characters that he em- 
bodies, as is evident in many dramatic 
monologues in Frost’s collected works. 
Yet the farmer-poet may also express 
himself directly, as in such poems as 
“Mending Wall” and “The Road Not 
Taken.” In either form—the direct or in- 
direct—we often have a playfully ironic 
person who is very careful not to com- 
mit himself too far. Yet there is another, 
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more tragic side of this character as 
seen in such poems as “The Fear” or 
“Home Burial,” which dramatize the 
plight of sensitive people, usually wom- 
en, caught in a lonely world that is too 
much for them, especially when their 
husbands are rather terse and incisive 
people. Cox then goes on to suggest 
that Frost’s exploration of his own ex- 
perience may be more fully understood 
if we compare it to the struggles of a 
pioneer to establish his own clearing on 
the edge of the wilderness. The wil- 
derness represents the wild and chaotic 
in the world and the poet’s conscious- 
ness; the struggle involves the poet’s 
will battling the wild elements; and the 
poem in its form and content, the clear- 
ing itself. Through such a process in 
poem after poem Frost expresses his 
self-reliance, or his self-possession, for 
his victory is in his freedom in exploring 
the bounds of his consciousness. A very 
good example is “Stopping By Woods 
on a Snowy Evening,” in which the 
woods represent the wilds and express 
their powerful fascination to the traveler 
in the form of an invitation to explore 
them. “The poem is the counterspell 
against the invitation, the act by which 
the traveler regains dominion over his 
will. The intricately interlocked rhyme 
scheme (aaba, bbcb, ccdc, dddd) and 
the strict iambic tetrameter, while they 
imitate and suggest the hypnotic power 
of the forest, also form the basis of a 
protective charm against that power.” 
In other words, in the poem itself the 
form is both the instrument and the em- 
bodiment of the poet’s will “braving the 
alien entanglements of experience—the 
commitments—for it must organize and 
at the same time contain the material.” 











IN MEMORIAM 


James Fleming Hosic 


James Fleming Hosic, the last of the three key figures in the organization of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, died in Detroit on January 13, 1959. The 
other two were Edwin L. Miller (Detroit) and Fred N. Scott (University of Michi- 
gan), who was the first president of the organization and the only one to serve 
two terms. The Secondary Department of the NEA appointed Mr. Hosic chairman 
of a committee to protest the Uniform College Entrance Requirements, which were 
hampering teachers of English in their efforts to help students—all of the students, 
not just the college-bound. This opened the way for the formation of the NCTE. 


James F. Hosic was a very remarkable man. In 1911, as merely the head of the 
department in the (then) two-year Chicago Normal School, and with only 3 
master’s degree, he was able, through his energy, his vision, his enthusiasm, an his 
very unusual power as a speaker, to gain the support of the few local associations 
of teachers of English and to enlist leaders in both high schools and colleges in the 
Midwest and the East. The federation of the existing organizations, each with it 
own somewhat different outlook and its own leaders, was truly astounding. So, too, 
was the successful effort to secure the cooperation of a considerable number of the 


first-class men in the college English departments. 


Perhaps Mr. Hosic himself could not imagine the huge fruit-bearing tree which 
the seedling organization has become. But his vision of the ends and the general 
method of instruction in English expression and literature has been elaborated rather 
than amplified; the attempt to teach listening, in which only modest progress has 
yet been made, is the principal addition. 


Mr. Hosic served as secretary-treasurer of the infant organization for nine years 
and then became president. He started The English Journal at his own financial risk, 
and left it ten years later a solidly established and respected magazine. These ten 
years were the critical period in the Council’s life, and Mr. Hosic did most of the 
planning and nearly all of the drudgery. For most of the next decade he continued 
quite active on Council committees and in Council programs. 


Meantime he had earned his doctor’s degree and become a professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University. About 1930 his realization of the 
superiority of collective action over individual effort caused him to propose and 
lead the Department (NEA) of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. This asso- 
ciation prospered and in combination with the Society for Curriculum Study has 
become the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


As Dr. Hosic wrote within the last year, “We have had a good run.” 


—W. Wilbur Hatfield 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 





—— 


novels, plays, and poetry. 


Schell, and Maureen Stapleton. 


Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastur 





Sundays, 3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV); THe Wor tp or Ipeas: Dr. Charles Frankel, Philos- 
ophy Department, Columbia, is a Socratic gadfly with groups of people from 
all walks of life examining and questioning our fundamental beliefs. Series 
theme: “The unexamined life is not worth living.” 


Sunday, March 8, 10:30 a.m. (CBS radio); Inviration To Learnine: Oliver Wen- 
del Holmes’s The Common Law. March 15, Sophocles’ Antigone. March 22, 
George Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways. March 29, Montesquieu’s The 
Spirit of the Laws. These continue the series on men’s theories of law and 
authority, and man’s encounter with the conflict of laws, as dramatized in 


Thursday, March 12, and Thursday, March 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV); PLavHouse 
90: Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, produced by Fred Coe 
and directed by John Frankenheimer, starring Jason Robards, Jr., Maria 


Monday, March 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV); Hattmark Hatt or Fame: Repeat of 


es. 


Thursday, March 26, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV); Du Pont SHow oF THE Montu: Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s The Human Comedy. 








TOWARD A SERIOUS TRADITION OF FILM CRITICISM 


Ernest CALLENBACH 
Editor, Film Quarterly 


The aim of Film Quarterly is to pro- 
vide a critical journal for the cinema 
with occasional articles on television) 
which will compare with the serious 
journals devoted to literature. We avoid 
the jargon of studio and film society 
iike, and attempt to foster a really use- 
ful language of film criticism. We are 
merested in documentary and experi- 
mental pictures as well as the ordinary 
sudio product, and we are interested in 
uns from any country of the world if 
uey are good films. 

A serious film journal is of course a 
somewhat peculiar enterprise. The cine- 
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ma is by no means consistently worth 
consideration as an art; and it has devel- 
oped no tradition of criticism to speak 
of—its students and critics are few and 
its academic recognition slight. We be- 
lieve, however, that the film is in fact 
an art form with its own techniques, 
structural principles, and aesthetic cri- 
teria, though it is certainly capable of 
prostitution even as prose narrative may 
be prostituted. We believe that a serious 
tradition of film criticism, devoted to 
understanding of films and not to damn- 
ing or glorifying of the film industry, 
is necessary to the healthy development 
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of the art. We believe that some film- 
makers are eager to see responsible and 
informed criticism of their work, and 
we believe that intelligent discourse is 
possible between critics and such film- 
makers as well as between critics and 
audience. 

Through such discourse we hope to 
stimulate controversy; we hope to clarify 
aesthetic and occasionally technical or 
industrial issues (for the cinema is a 
business); we hope to provide a forum 
for new ideas in a field that has been 
lacking them lately; and we hope to 
note important new developments in 
style, theme, or method and give them 
due attention. 

Like the theatre, the cinema has al- 
ways been showmanlike, and we are 
trying to reflect this in the pages of 
Film Quarterly through plentiful stills 
and an attractive layout. We hope the 
result will appeal not only to those with 
an established interest in films but also 
to members of that wider group (in- 
cluding many English teachers!) who 
may be found at arthouses when films 
of unusual interest appear. 

Incidentally, we do not believe that 
there is any inherent antagonism be- 
tween film and the established literary 
arts. While we recognize that film tech- 
nique is essentially different from prose 
narrative or stage presentation, we enjoy 
the many intriguing relationships among 
novels, stories, plays, and films. And we 
fee] that film, as a characteristic art of 
the twentieth century, deserves inten- 
sive scrutiny from anyone concerned 
with the development of this curious 
culture of ours. 

In the end, of course, the contents of 
Film Quarterly are more important than 
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any statement about program. Here, 
therefore, are the articles that have ap- 
peared, together with about twenty-two 
reviews, in our first two issues: 

“Traditional Theater and the Film in 
Japan” by Donald Richie and Joseph 
L. Anderson 

“The Great Stone Face” by Christo. 
pher Bishop 

“An Interview with Buster Keaton” 
by Christopher Bishop 

“Film Festival in San Francisco” [by 
the editors] : 

“Good-bye to Some of All That” by 
Gavin Lambert 

“Lana Marlene, Greta, et al.: The 
Defense Rests” by Herbert Feinstein 

“The Permanence of Dragnet” by 
Paul Jorgensen 

“The Growing Edge: Satyajit Ray” 
by Hugh Gray 

“The Growing Edge: Luis Buiiuel” 
by Daniel Aubry and Jean Michel Lacor 

“The Growing Edge: Luigi Zampa” 
by George Bluestone 

“Hollywood’s Favorite Fable” by 
Arthur Mayer 

“The Films of Vincente Minnelli” by 
Albert Johnson [Part I] 

“Casting in TV and Screen” by Lola 
G. Yoakem 


We also review the important books 
on film. 


Film Quarterly is published by the 
University of California Press, Berkeley 
4, California. It is available at many 
paperback bookstores and some news- 
stands for $1.00 per copy. Subscrip- 
tions, which ensure prompt receipt of 
every issue, are $4.00 per year. 
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Current English 


ConDuUCTED BY THE NCTE CommMirtrTes on Corrent ENGLIisH Usace* 


All the Farther, All the Harder, 
All the More Remarkable, Etc. 


The usual treatment of the construc- 
tion All, adv., before the (adv.) and 
a comparative (adj. or adv.) has been to 
classify together such examples of it as 
all the farther, all the harder, etc., and 
condemn their use. As a matter of fact, 
while these locutions have the same 
rammatical construction, usually all the 
farther means as far as (that is, there is 
a negation of some action, mental or 
physical), while in practically all other 
locutions of this type there is a strong 
intensification of the action involved. 
Compare, for example, “This is all the 
farther we will go” with “And he felt 
all the surer that some such misunder- 
standing had come about . . .” (Here the 
first sentence is hypothetical since I 
could not find a single example of all the 
farther in Standard Written English, 
either American or British. The second 
sentence occurs in an article by Kenneth 
Burke, in the Kenyon Review, Autumn 
1957, p. 519.) 

Furthermore, whenever the adjective 
or adverb in the comparative consists of 
two or more syllables (more in all the 
more is an exception), the function word 
more replaces the inflection -er, as in: 
“But his tough-minded rejection of 
everything merely nostalgic makes all 
the more interesting his plea for a mon- 
istic philosophy . . .” (Joseph Wood 
Krutch, American Scholar, Summer 
1958, pp. 373-374). 

By comparing certain entries in the 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 


Oxford English Dictionary and the Mid- 
dle English Dictionary (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1958), an 
approximate date can be set for the first 
appearance of an inflected (-er) com- 
parative which is preceded by All, adv., 
before the (adv.), thus: 


OED: “Better ... B. adv. c. 1259 Gen. 
& Ex. 1585 Du salt de betre 
sped.” 


MED: Part B, 3, p. 779: “bettre adv. 2. 
the better, (all) the better, ... 
And al de bettre sule ge spe- 
den, ... a 1325 (c 1250) Gen. 
Ex. 2303.” 


These two entries show that some- 
where between c. 1250 and c. 1325 all 
(adv.) was added to the earlier locution, 
which of course is still used, as in: 
“It is on the whole the healthier for not 
attempting concentrated spectacular 
spurts.” (Allan Nevins, New York 
Times Magazine, November 17, 1957, p. 
11.) 

The appearance of the construction 
with the function word more is much 
later. The earliest date the OED (see 
“All with adv. the. II. 8”) lists for it is 
1879 (“Tennyson Lover’s T. 82 He was 
all the more resolv’d to go.”). The only 
other quotation in this entry is from As 
You Like It, 1. ii, 102: “All the better: 
we shall be the more marketable.” It is 
evident that the editors of the OED 
considered the two locutions as equiva- 
lent, whether the adverb all was present 
or not.? 


*I suppose that the OED files contain ex- 
amples other than these two. In any event, I 
noted the following examples during the course 
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My study of this problem was con- 
centrated to a large extent upon Ameri- 
can usage. I read a total of 2,923 pages of 
varied materials (essays, editorials, fic- 
tion, biographies, book-length works of 
criticism, etc.), ranging in dates from 
1941 to 1958. These materials consisted 
of such periodicals as the Yale Review, 
the American Scholar, Christian Cen- 
tury, the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, 
College English, New Republic, New 
York Times Book Review (and Maga- 
zine), etc.; such book-length works 
(read in whole or in part) as Max Ler- 
ner’s America as a Civilization, Van 
Wyck Brooks’s From a Writer’s Note- 
book, Russell Kirk’s Academic Freedom, 
etc.; and editorials from the Marquette 
(Mich.) Mining Journal, the Milwaukee 
Journal, and the New York Times. 

In this reading I found twenty ex- 
amples of such expressions as all the 
deeper, all the harder, etc., and thirty- 
three examples where the function word 
more replaced the inflection -er, as in 
all the more remarkable, all the more 
miraculously, etc. 


of my daily reading. These show that the con- 
struction was present in other writers down 
through the 19th century and the first decade 
or so of the 20th. That it was present from 
1941 to 1958 will be seen from my further 
comments in this article. Melville, Moby Dick, 
(1851): all the more fell; John Stuart Mill, “On 
Liberty,” (1859): all the more complete; H. N. 
Hudson, Introd. to Henry IV, Part I, (1901): 
all the more distinguishable; W. C. Brownell, 
American Prose Masters, (1929): all the more 
heavily. 


I did not count the number of ex. 
amples where the construction appeared 
without all (as in “Praise is the louder”), 
However, on further consideration 
(since the question of the relative fre- 
quency of the variants of a particular 
construction is often raised), I re-read 
1,838 pages out of the total of 2,923 in 
order to obtain some fairly accurate 
figures on this point. I found eighteen 
examples where the construction in- 
cluded all (whether with the inflected 
comparative or with the function word) 
and ten examples where all was omitted. 
In other words, in sixty-four percent of 
the instances all was used, while in 
thirty-six percent all was omitted. 

The reader will perhaps be interested 
in knowing that I found five examples 
where a noun is preceded by all the 
more, as in: all the more reason, all the 
more courage and hope. 

I should also point out that the kind 
of construction which I have been dis- 
cussing in this article appears with ad- 
verbial element(s) other than all, as in: 
so much the worse, so much the more 
impressive, a good deal the stronger, any 
the shorter. 

Finally, I found examples of all the 
varied types of this construction which 
are discussed in this article in the work 
of several contemporary British writers. 


—Russell Thomas 
Northern Michigan College 
Marquette, Michigan 





CoNSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER AWARD FoR 1959 


May Hill Arbuthnot and Marchette Chute were dual winners of the 1959 
Constance Skinner Lindsay Award. This award is presented annually by the 
Women’s National Book Association to a living American woman who has made an 
outstanding contribution to our culture through books. The formal —— of 


the dual awards was made on February 27 at the Hotel Biltmore in 


ew York City. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


FROM THE TERRACE. By John O’Hara. 
Random House. 1958. 897 pp. $6.50. 
Suggestiveness, not so long ago, was a 
term used by the high-minded to condemn 
such writers as John O’Hara. His admir- 
ers, nostalgically recalling the impact of 
Appointment in Samarra, Butterfield 8, and 
Pal Joey, may regret his abandonment of 
both suggestiveness and compression for 
heaped-up clinical detail. Alfred Eaton is 
entirely credible. The something missing 
in his make-up, O’Hara insists, is human 
sympathy (Hawthorne’s “unpardonable 
sin”), but readers may conclude, after only 
a few hundred pages, that the real missing 
quantity in Alfred, and in the book, is just 


lain interest. 
sialic —William Randel 


THE NORTHERN LIGHT. By A. J. 
Cronin. Little, Brown. 1958. 308 pp. $4.00. 

Once again Mr. Cronin returns to his 
favorite theme: a man of honor and human- 
ity who perseveres against and ultimately 
triumphs over a seeming superabundance 
of obstacles in the path of his progress 
toward an ideal and selfless goal. The pres- 
ent champion of society is a journalist who 
fights for the integrity of the press against 
the scandalous tactics and actions of jour- 
nalistic sensationalists. The novel, charac- 
teristically moral and edifying, will un- 
doubtedly prove popular with Mr. Cronin’s 
new readers, but for those who remember 
The Keys of the Kingdom and The Citadel, 
the novel is likely to prove a disappointment. 


—Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE RAINBOW AND THE ROSE. By 
Nevil Shute. Morrow. 1958. 310 pp. $3.95. 
Johnnie Pasco, an expert pilot, crashed 


on the Tasmanian coast, and Ronnie Clarke 
volunteered to fly a doctor and nurse on a 
hazardous trip to perform an operation on 
the brain of the injured airman. Long ago 
Pasco had taught Clarke to fly, and now 
Clarke, waiting for a break in the foul 
weather, dreams of the past life of Johnnie 
Pasco and the three lovely women in his 
life. These remarkable flashbacks introduce 
a new trick in storytelling, for the past life 
of Johnnie is relived in the dream world 
of his pupil. Admirers of Nevil Shute will 
find this book among the best of that top- 


flight novelist. —Hudson Rogers 


SEPTEMBER ROSES. By André Maurois. 
Harper. 1958. 224 pp. $3.00. 

In this French novel the April of a young 
coquette touches a September rose—an aging 
French author—and rejuvenates him tempo- 
rarily. On a lecture tour in Peru, Guillaume 
Fontane encounters the theatrical star, Lo- 
lita; thereafter for several weeks their itin- 
eraries coincide. Upon his return to France, 
the author encounters the jealousy of his 
aging wife, who has been informed of the 
Peruvian assignations. A vigorous corre- 
spondence between Fontane’s wife and 
Lolita terminates in the appearance of Lolita 
on the stage in Paris, but this time her 
appearance is not so successful, either as 
theatrical star or as coquette. 


—Laura Jepsen 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN. By 
Pierre Boulle. Translated from the French 
by Richard Howard. Vanguard. 1958. 218 
pp- $3.50. 

The director of a large European-owned 
plantation in Malaya, the chief of a Com- 
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munist terrorist group in the jungle, the 
head of a police force all have to meet per- 
formance quotas set by absentee superiors 
if we accept the interesting though in- 
cidental observations of this work. The 
satiric parallel, however, gets buried in the 
story of how the plantation director de- 


serts his American wife to elope with 
the young Chinese girl converted from doc. 
trinaire Communism to Western ways by 
luxurious jewels, clothes, beauty shops, and 
sentimentalities. A silly book by the author 
of The Bridge Over the River Kwai. 
—Paul Stoakes 


Nonfiction 


A. E. HOUSMAN: A Divided Life. By 
George L. Watson. Beacon Press. 1958. 
224 pp. $4.50. 

The two-sided nature of Housman’s life 
seems to be the theme of this able discussion 
of the scholarly, almost pedantic Professor 
of Latin at Cambridge University and popu- 
lar poet of the later Victorian period. On 
one side the author finds staid reserve, con- 
servatism, classical scholarship, respectabil- 
ity, and conformity. On the other side, a 
deep passion that was on the verge always 
of explosion kept itself hidden. By excellent 
research the author has found in Housman’s 
poetry the key to this hidden nature. The 
result is a revelation of the poet’s loneliness 
and discontent. The study is scholarly, com- 


petent, and illuminating. Hudson Rogers 


THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL. By Geoffrey Bocca. 
Messner. 1958. 256 pp. $5.00. 

This is a readable book designed for those 
who want a quick review of Churchill’s 
life. The 150-plus illustrations leave little 
room for written text and no room for 
subtle analysis. Bocca’s approach, therefore, 
best suits Churchill’s youthful years. It can- 
not do justice to the complex Churchill of 
Gallipoli, the Russian intervention, or the 
general strike of 1926. The pages on World 
War II are particularly irritating in their 
inadequacy, and the author’s almost maud- 
lin admiration for his subject is unjustifi- 
able even when that subject is Churchill. 
The illustrations, however, are choice and 


valuable. —C. E. Tanzy 


THE SEVEN WORLDS OF THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. By Edward Wagen- 
knecht. Longmans, Green. 1958. 325 pp. 
$6.50. 

Two cents a page seems hardly justifiable, 


but T. R.’s admirers will not care. Adverse 
criticism is not absent but the dominant 
tone approaches adulation. A five-page pref- 
ace gives the facts of T. R.’s life; then a 
separate chapter covers each of the seven 
“worlds”: Action, Thought, Human Rel. 
tions, The Family, Spiritual Values, Public 
Affairs, War and Peace. Each chapter has 
numbered sub-headings; the topical arrange- 
ment of facts, anecdotes, and opinions gar- 
nered from many published sources tends 
somewhat to resemble a compilation. Roose- 
velt may not have been as great a man as 
the mass of evidence suggests, but he 
was extremely interesting and thoroughly 


American. —William Randel 


MRS. R.: THE LIFE OF ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT. By Alfred Steinberg. Put- 
nam. 1958. 490 pp. $5.00. 

A competent historian has studied 4000 
papers at the Hyde Park Library, invest- 
gated all other known sources, for this 
objective biography of the niece of Teddy, 
widow of Franklin, and—on her own-great 
liberal, beloved by millions. The author 
gives a lively account of her family back- 
ground and childhood, and shows her enter- 
ing public life as “eyes, ears, and legs” for 
her famous husband. In the process of 
bringing him information from all over 
the world, she gradually took on stature as 
a defender of the underdog. The book is 
well illustrated with photographs. 


—Olive Cross 


CRIPPLE CREEK DAYS. By Mabel Bar- 
bee Lee. Doubleday. 1958. 270 pp. $4.00. 

In 1892, when she was eight years old, 
Mabel Barbee’s family moved to Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, scene of one of the wild- 
est gold rushes in history. Through the 
eyes of a young girl, we see the fabulous 
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camp with its tar-paper shacks and man- 
sions, its gunmen, bums, and overnight 
millionaires, the dynamitings, murders, and 
the bloody struggle between mine owners 
and the union. As Mabel’s father expressed 
it; “I guess there ain’t a man in this god- 
damn camp who didn’t run away from 
something he couldn’t swallow back where 
he came from—all of us up here have got 
a streak of rebel in our makeup.” Highly 
recommended. cous Niivite Wiis 
MORE IN SORROW. By Wolcott Gibbs. 
Holt. 1958. 308 pp. $4.00. 

The many literate Americans who have 
been accustomed to encountering Mr. Gibbs 
in the pages of the New Yorker will be 
leased to have the best of his work made 
available for their library shelves. But even 
those who will be meeting him for the first 
time will rejoice in this volume. All of the 
four parts—parodies, profiles, stories, and 
book and play reviews—are marked by de- 
lightful wit and incisive independence of 
thought. Mr. Gibbs’s reactions to the lead- 
ing literary, theatre, and political personali- 
ties of our time having been read once for 
information may very profitably be reread 


for felicity of POW Cite R. Flory 


THE AMERICAN READER. By Paul M. 
Angle. Rand McNally. 1958. 703 pp. $7.50. 
In a time beset with monotonous du- 
plications of anthologies, this collection 
achieves a distinction more exciting than 
its title suggests. Mr. Angle, outstanding 
historian of Lincoln and his times, gives 
a intimate record of America’s develop- 
ment from Columbus to Explorer I as found 
in diaries, letters, journals, and newspapers 
as well as in a variety of travelers’ reports, 
critical essays, autobiographies, and the like. 
What is lost in historical perspective is 
gained in many accounts by the refreshing 
discovery of precisely how life appeared 
tomen and women while they were in the 
midst of it. Mr. Angle provides lively links 
for the divisions covering many phases of 
human activity: industry, sports, literature, 

#s well as war and politics. 
—J. Russell Reaver 


THE UGLY AMERICAN. By William J. 
Lederer and Eugene Burdick. Norton. 1958. 
285 pp. 


Here is a brilliant, absorbing analysis of 
what’s wrong with most of the two million 
Americans who live and work abroad. 
Their arrogance, ostentation, ignorance, 
and sheer stupidity are here displayed in 
fictional patterns solidly based on facts. 
This book helps us understand why the 
Soviet has won staggering victories over us 
since the end of World War II, adding 700,- 
000,000 people to the multitude already 
under her direct rule and 5,000,000 square 
miles to her land areas. The authors believe 
we don’t send abroad the right kind of 
people with the right kind of training. The 
Soviets do, and that’s why they’re winning 
more friends than we are in every corner 


of the world. —Paul Stoakes 


THE SHOOK-UP GENERATION. By 
Harrison E. Salisbury. Harper. 1958. 244 pp. 
$3.95. 

“Real diddley bops”—i.e., in the language 
of the street gang, first class fighters—the 
slums, the suburbs, the hot rods, the switch- 
blade knife, and the zip gun: symbols of the 
disease of juvenile delinquency that flour- 
ishes in the rock ’n roll hangouts, on the 
street corners, and in the city parks of New 
York. The Apaches and the Cobras with 
their intricate gang structure of status and 
responsibility are outlets for the boredom, 
courage, and terror of the rebels without 
cause. Hating, fearing, fighting—this is their 
answer to society. Stark in style, this book 
translates superbly the raw facts of lan- 
guage, sex, emotions, attitudes, and motiva- 
tions of the juvenile gangland into one 
frightening message—failure. 


—A. Thomson 


WAR FISH. By George Grider, as told to 
Lydel Sims. Little, Brown. 1958. 282 pp. 
$4.00. 

This autobiographical account by the 
commanding officer of the submarine 
Flasher, which sank more enemy tonnage 
than any other submarine in World War II, 
makes graphic the undersea destruction of 
Japanese sea power. It has the grimness and 
the humor of what is often miscalled the 
silent service. There is the impersonal de- 
struction of targets lined up in the peri- 
scope, but there is also the look in the eyes 
of the man who plunged from the side of 
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the broken sampan. Submariners are the 
last of the romantic war-makers, corsairs 
whose fortunes and survival depended prin- 
cipally on personal skill and daring. 


—George Yost, Jr. 


CRITICAL QUACKERY. By Theodore L. 
Shaw, Stuart Art Gallery (Boston). 1958. 
183 pp. $1.00. 

Although Mr. Shaw is here attacking all 
critical jargon, he aims his iconoclastic pen 
primarily at art criticism. Continuing the 
skeptical approach of his two earlier books, 
Precious Rubbish and War on Critics, the 
author, in plain and sometimes abusive lan- 
guage, attempts to demolish all critical eval- 
uations of art and literature. What emerges 
is a most provocative book; but while the 
excess of modern criticism needs attacking, 
the author fails to give due credit to the 
accomplishments of contemporary critics, 
who form the greatest body of major critics 
in the history of crticism. 

—Roy C. Moose 


ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE FOR 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. By Fran- 
ces C. DeBerry. Exposition. 1958. 130 pp. 
$3.50. 

Besides a running commentary on four- 
teen of Shakespeare’s plays, this book con- 
tains a short biographical note on the play- 
wright, a definition of comedy, an intro- 
duction, an essay on “Shakespeare and Na- 
ture,” a short treatment of mysteries and 
moralities, and a brief sketch of Shake- 
speare’s female characters. Although the 
chapters on the fourteen plays consist 
chiefly of the retelling of the stories of the 
dramas, one sees clearly the enthusiasm of 
the author shining through, an enthusiasm 
that has persisted with her through sixty- 
three of her seventy-six years. This book 
may add little to the mass of Shakespearean 


ny wmMior IBooks 


criticism, but it is thoroughly readable and 


entertaining. —Hudson Rogers 


MAN IN MODERN FICTION: Some 
Minority Opinions on Contemporary Amer- 
ican Writing. By Edmund Fuller. Random 
House. 1958. 171 pp. $3.50. 

Fuller laments the disappearance from 
contemporary fiction of the Judeo-Christian 
and Hellenic concept of man as “individual, 
responsible, guilty, redeemable.” In the 
National Book Award juries, in such writ- 
ers as Steinbeck, Marsh, Jones, Bowles, 
Sartre, Camus, and Mailer, as well as the 
more serious literary critics of today, Mr. 
Fuller seems almost to imagine a conspiracy 
to foist upon an unsuspecting public a de- 
based view of man. With Camus’ Meur- 
sault as example, he defines the new man 
as “collective, irresponsible, morally neuter, 
and beyond help.” It seems naive in Mr. 
Fuller to blame authors, critics, and pub- 
lishers rather than the society which has 


produced them all. a 


CORNFLAKES AND BEAUJOLAIS. By 
Paul Roberts. Holt. 1958. 211 pp. $3.75. 
Professor Roberts, with his wife and three 
children, has a two-year adventure in Eu- 
rope and Egypt. As a visiting Fulbright pro- 
fessor in Cairo, he has opportunity to 
become fully acquainted with the servant 
problem there. Bicycling in Britain, motor- 
ing in Italy and France, and camel riding 
in Cairo all furnish their challenge to the 
Robertses and amusement to the reader. 
Recommendations about the conditions of 
travel in Europe, about the relative advan- 
tages of passages of different class, about 
hotels, restaurants, and bars, are seriously 
given—yet highly entertaining. The lan- 
guage is refreshing for its naturalness—and 
at times for its unexpected turns. p 





Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE SEA APE. By Frank Crisp. Coward. 
1959. 255 pp. $3.50. 

Here is a rip-snorting adventure story 
of the Indian Ocean. Dirk Rogers and his 
cousin, Jim Carwright, are returning to 


Jakarta aboard their salvage ship when they 
sight an aimlessly drifting and deserted 
ketch. Dirk and Jim are hired to find out 
what actually happened to Peter Haler, the 
owner of the ketch. There are indications 
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that he had come to the Indian Ocean to 
photograph the legendary Sea Ape. But 
Dirk discovers that actually Peter and his 
friend Hans Kreuger were seeking for the 
sunken wreck of the Schiedam which had 
the Lutvan diamonds in her cargo. There 
are exciting moments when Dirk and Jim 
encounter a facsimile Sea Ape, are captured 
by a pirate, and finally find not only Peter 
Haler but the diamonds. 

The story is the thing in this book and 
no young reader will object as it leaps from 
exciting incident to still more exciting 
moments. The characters are vividly por- 
trayed and the crewman, Jose, is delight- 
ful as he murders the English language. 
Good reading. 


PUBLICITY GIRL. By Robin McKown. 
Putnam. 1959. 189 pp. $2.75. 

Perhaps it is symptomatic of our times 
that three recent career stories have dealt 
with the subject of public relations. Edwina 
has come to New York City after gradua- 
tion from college seeking a job as a writer. 
After being discouraged by newspapers and 
magazines, she finally settles for the posi- 
tion of stenographer in a public relations 
firm. Her experiences are of the typical 
kind found in all vocational stories. She 
must learn the business and in the process 
meet a number of interesting personalities 
and commit a number of blunders. Of 
course there are several attractive young 
men around, one of whom she will marry 
at the end of the story. While there is 
sameness in the plotting of vocational sto- 
ries, they are undeniably attractive reading. 
Information about the field is here accu- 
rately and interestingly presented. How- 
ever, the reviewer has some doubts about 
the wisdom of showing so persuasively to 
teenagers the profession in American life, 
the sole aim of which is to influence public 
desires. 


THE HOLLOW. By Thomas Liggett. 
Holiday. 1958. 237 pp. $2.95. 

The adolescent delinquent has been treat- 
ed recently in several perceptive and under- 
standing novels, but there is always room 
for another such book. Al Ferris, after 
several brushes with the law, is finally com- 
mitted to a county work camp in the Cali- 
fornia hills. He abides by the code of his 
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gang, resenting do-gooders, authority, and 
the law. In the Hollow he meets brutal 
treatment from a man who feels that delin- 
quents understand only force. Finally he 
makes a break for freedom and almost loses 
his life in the attempt. A new director of 
the camp proposes a policy of work and 
cooperation. The author skillfully handles 
the inmates’ reactions. At first they are 
suspicious and resentful, then curious, and 
only slowly do they start to accept the new 
regime and to change as human beings. The 
story comes to a climax with a forest fire 
which finds the camp inmates willing to 
join the forces of organized society to fight 
the blaze. 

For social understandings not glossed 
over with too much moralizing, this book 
will be hard to beat. 


BECKONING LANDFALL. By Erick 
Berry. Day. 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. 

Beckoning Landfall is the first of a new 
series of adolescent stories set in the twenty- 
nine national parks of America. Under the 
editorship of Erick Berry, the series is 
called the “Your Fair Land” books. The 
present story is set at the beginning of the 
first World War on the historic island of 
Mount Desert. Here we follow the adven- 
tures of Ira, a summer visitor who is 
appalled by the lumbering activities that 
threaten to strip the island of its towering 
forests. He is drawn into the plans of Ellen 
who is involved in the production of a 
pageant depicting the history of the island. 
As she works on the pageant, she suddenly 
is carried into mystical moments when she 
feels she is an observer actually looking in 
on the historic happenings of the site. 
Through the activities of the two, the 
reader gains some insight into various feel- 
ings of groups of people that ultimately 
succeeded in getting the island set aside as 
a park by Congress in 1919. 


HOLD BACK THE HUNTER. By Dale 
White. Day. 1959. 189 pp. $3.50. 

Hold Back the Hunter is the second in 
the projected National Parks series under 
the editorship of Erick Berry. In many 
ways it is a more satisfying story than 
Beckoning Landfall. In 1870, young George 
Kilpatrick, half Indian and half white, begs 
Nathaniel Langford to take him along on 
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an expedition to establish once and for all 
whether the fantastic stories told by Jim 
Bridger about the area at the head waters 
of the Yellowstone were true or false. 
George, as an assistant cook and chore boy, 
chafes under the stupidity of the group of 
businessmen living in the open. He longs 
to be off hunting by himself, but he realizes 
that this is his only chance of seeing the 
region for himself. The story is the story 
of the expedition, but equally it is a per- 
ceptive story of a young man’s having to 
discipline himself in relationship to other 
people. 

The author succeeds in giving historical 
information unobtrusively, and he magnifi- 
cently captures the beauty of Yellowstone 
Park itself. In the back of the book is a 
simple listing of historical data about the 
Park itself. 


AMERICA’S OWN MARK TWAIN. By 
Jeanette Eaton. Morrow. 1958. 251 pp. $3.00. 

As with all of Jeanette Eaton’s works, 
the present biography of Mark Twain is 
eminently readable. The author has skill- 
fully proportioned the amount of attention 
given to various phases of Clemens’ life 
in accordance with the interest of the ado- 
lescent reader. Thus almost a fourth of the 
book is devoted to Sam’s escapades as a 
boy in Hannibal. Perhaps half of the story 
tells of his adventures as a Mississippi River 
pilot and of his life in the mining camps of 
Nevada and California. A proportionately 
small section of the book deals with the 
actual production of his writings. Such 
structuring succeeds admirably in making 
the man stand vividly before the reader as 
an intensely alive human being who ac- 
cepted many different kinds of experiences 
with enthusiasm and verve. 


DATELINE CENTRAL HIGH. By Elisa- 
beth Sherman. Coward. 1958. 220 pp. $3.00. 

More than anything else, Jane Duffy 
wants to be chosen as the junior assistant 
to the editor of her school paper, for the 
position usually leads to the editorship the 


==) rofessional IBooks and JPamphlets== 


INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC 
STRUCTURES. By Archibald A. Hill. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1958. 496 pp. $6.50. 
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teaching English or planning to teach it 


following year. When she is chosen for the 
position over Welling Spade, her strug. 
gles have just begun, for Welling works 
throughout the year to make Jane appear 
in a poor light. But the story is basically 
one of finding creative ways to handle dif. 
ferent kinds of writing problems. Though 
the book is ordinary in pattern, it should 
accomplish two things: give a picture of 
the high school newspaper staff in action 
and stimulate some young people to deeper 
understanding of communication problems, 


BUFFALO CHIEF. By Jane and Paul An. 
nixter. Holiday. 1958. 219 pp. $2.95. 


The Annixters have chosen two themes 
for their newest story: the slaughter of the 
buffalo herds by the white man and the 
breaking of the power of the plains Indians 
at the same period of history. The stories 
are told in alternating chapters. On the one 
hand is the story of Kahtanka, a black 
buffalo bull with a white mark on his fore- 
head. We follow his life from his birth 
and babyhood, through migrations across 
the plains, a fight for supremacy in his own 
herd, tremendous slaughters of his kind, 
until he learns how to protect a small group 
by leading them to inaccessible canyons. 
The other story is that of a young Siou 
warrior, Hawk, who with his tribe senses 
the impending disaster as the buffalo are 
slaughtered and his people are progressively 
weakened. In early battle, Hawk has saved 
the life of a young Crow who becomes his 
adopted brother and a shaman in the tribe. 
It is this boy who, like Kahtanka, manages 
to adjust to a new situation and hold at leas 
a bit of the old together in changing cir- 
cumstances. 

While the story is good adventure read- 
ing, it has complication of plot and a sym- 
bolism in situation that echo the qualities of 
Swiftwater. The stories of man and beast 
are parallel in form. Each suggests the in- 
evitableness of change and the adjustment 
that living things must make in order to 
endure. 


This book or one very much like 
should be mastered by everyone now 
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at whatever level of our educational sys- 
tem. Designated as a text for a first course 
in linguistics, it provides fundamentals not 
only for those planning professional ca- 
reers in linguistics or language teaching 
but also for those who would like to have 
a body of precise information about the 
most important of human symbolic activ- 
ities. By dealing systematically with both 
sounds and syntax, instead of only one of 
them, this volume differs from some earlier 
attempts to apply the newer techniques to 
English. It moves, though not exhaustively, 
through the hierarchy of English structure 
from the smallest elements, sounds, up to 
the largest elements, sentences. 


The fact that it is necessary to begin a 
book of this kind with a section called 
‘What is Language?” reflects the great 
difference between the conception of lan- 
guage developed by linguistic science and 
the conceptions most of us grew up with. 
From that section to the final one, “Beyond 
the Sentence”—with its subdivisions on 
Stylistics,” “Semantics,” and “Language and 
Predictability”—the twenty-one chapters 
brillantly lay out the entire language area 
that begins with phonemes and ends with 
sentences. 


Of special interest are the two appen- 
dixes, grammatical sketches of Eskimo and 
of Latin. Eskimo is not here analyzed as 
though it were Latin, nor is Latin analyzed 
though it were Eskimo. Rather both are 
alyzed from the point of view of tech- 
aigques and attitudes that should be useful 
for all languages or for none. To the se- 
nous student of language this volume is 
mmensely important. 

—Paul Stoakes 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING 
CONFERENCE, TWENTY-THIRD 
YEARBOOK. Claremont College Curricu- 
um Laboratory. 1958. 

It is always intriguting to imagine the 
waction of the uninitiated upon opening a 
“aremont yearbook. Expecting, no doubt, 
find addresses on word attack, evaluation 
if reading growth, individual differences in 
wading, etc., they find, instead, “The De- 


velopment of International Understanding,” 
“Russia: A Problem To Be Solved,” “Read- 
ing Glaciers and Their Influence on Man’s 
Environment.” Of course, they find treat- 
ment of traditional matters in reading, too, 
but the editor’s explanation that the Clare- 
mont conferences are based on a “broad 
conception of the nature of the reading 
process” is a definite understatement. This 
yearbook, like its predecessors, is well 
worth reading. It is also—unlike most other 
yearbooks and reports of proceedings—easy 
to read because of the format and large 
print. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT HIGH 
SCHOOL READING. Prepared by the 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish. NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 50¢. 

This pamphlet reprints five articles which 
appeared in The English Journal during 
1957-1958. Written by M. Agnella Gunn, 
Margaret J. Early, Constance McCullough, 
John J. DeBoer, and Helen Hanlon, the 
five articles present an impressive analysis 
of implications of research for teaching 
reading in high school. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WRITING. 
Edited by Lois M. Grose, Dorothy Miller, 
and Erwin R. Steinberg. Association of 
English Teachers of Western Pennsylvania. 
1958. $1.00. (Order from Erwin R. Stein- 
berg, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania.) 

This booklet is a useful aid, especially for 
the inexperienced teacher. After a brief 
introductory section on teaching and evalu- 
ating writing in the junior high school, the 
editors present three sets of six themes—one 
set for each grade: seventh, eighth, and 
ninth. Each set of themes was corrected and 
evaluated by three experienced teachers and 
one of the editors. Though a few of the 
themes seem over-corrected, the comments 
are of the specific, positive, non-technical 
kind effective with junior high school 
students. 
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Textbooks 


JOURNEYS IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Glenn Holder, Olive Eckerson, 
Erwin H. Schubert, Ruby Withers, and 
Harry R. Davidson, consulting editor. 
Globe Book Company. 1958. 731 pp. 

The first four parts of this secondary- 
school American literature text, which is 
designed for classes with both college- 
preparatory and terminal students, are ar- 
ranged strictly by traditional chronological 
order. For example, literature written about 
Colonial times, but not during these times, 
is not included under this early period. Fol- 
lowing these four sections, which contain 
selections of a variety of literary types, is a 
large division, comprising almost half the 
text, devoted to writings since 1900 and 
organized by literary types under these 
headings: “The Novel,” “The Short Story,” 
“Poetry,” “Newspapers and Magazines,” 
“Biography and Autobiography,” and 
“Modern American Drama.” “Newspapers 
and Magazines” seems to replace the more 
familiar essay category, although there is 
no clear indication in the text that it does. 


Literature in the first four parts is tradi- 
tional, though some of the selections have 
been adapted for easier reading. In the fifth 
part is a novel new to anthology treatment, 
The Voice of Bugle Ann by MacKinlay 
Kantor. One wonders why the book in- 
cludes a piece of this length, especially since 
(1) such a novel is easily obtainable in 
libraries, and (2) this text, though of con- 
venient page-dimensions, does not contain 
the usual quantity of reading material, evi- 
dently because of smaller page size. 

Questions and directions, headed “Aids 
to Understanding and Discussion,” come 
after each selection. Though perhaps ade- 
quate, these are by no means extensive. 
Other teacher helps appear after each of the 
five major sections in the form of lists of 
titles of readings and audio-visual materials. 
The first two of these teacher-helps sections 
also contain suggestions for “ideas for writ- 
ing” and “oral composition,” features not 
found in the other three. 

—Richard A. Meade 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Recordings 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS AND SERVICE 
CORPORATION, 117 W. 46th St. N. Y. 
36. 

A major source of recorded folk-music, 
Folkways will also sell the printed booklets 
containing the texts of the songs at twenty- 
five cents each. The cost of each of the 
following recordings is $5.95 (25% discount 
to schools). All are 33 RPM long-play; re- 
production quality is excellent. 


Early English Poetry. Few students will 
want to listen to all of this recording of 
verse selections from Old and Middle Eng- 
lish, but many might be intrigued by hear- 
ing some samplings of English as it once 
was. The reading, by Professor Charles W. 
Dunn of New York University, is clear and 
pleasant, though the Old English selections 
are read with little variation in rate or pitch. 
Considering the difficulty of the text, listen- 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


ers will readily forgive Professor Dunn an 
occasional halt or stumble. There are selec- 
tions from “Caedmon’s Hymn,” “The Battle 
of Maldon,” “The Seafarer,” “Beowulf,” 
“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” and 
Chaucer’s “Wife of Bath’s Tale.” The 
Chaucer is read expressively and with zest; 
it is good fun, unless the listener objects to 
the situation and the frankness of expres- 
sion. 

American Favorite Ballads. Sung by Pete 
Seeger with banjo and guitar accompani- 
ment. This includes such songs as a spirited 
and tuneful “O Susanna!” a rollicking 
“Sally Ann,” a fervently-sung spiritual, 
‘Beautiful City,” a mournful Negro lament, 
“Black Girl,” a ballad (“Stagalee”) in the 
“Frankie and Johnnie” tradition, and many 
others. While Seeger’s voice is not over- 
refined—he hits a rough note deliberately at 
times—he is extremely versatile and skillful. 
One or two ballads of low life would per- 
haps have to be omitted from classroom 
listening, but on the whole this collection 
is first-rate. 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN PO- 
ETRY TO 1900. Educational Audio Visual, 
Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y. Two 33 RPM 
long-play records. $11.90. 

Poets represented in the album range 
from Ann Bradstreet to Walt Whitman; 
such major poets as Bryant, Emerson, Long- 
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fellow, Whittier, Poe, Emily Dickinson, and 
Whitman are well represented by some of 
their best work. Lesser writers are found 
here, too, and they do their part in justify- 
ing the editor’s claim that earlier American 
poetry is both more varied and more 
original than has sometimes been said. Each 
band contains from two to five poems, the 
average being slightly more than three; it is 
therefore easy to locate particular selections. 

The three readers have been well chosen 
for the poems which they read: Nancy 
Marchand interprets Ann Bradstreet and 
Emily Dickinson feelingly but with re- 
straint. David Allen is equally effective in 
reading elegiac and lyric verse. Both have 
clear and pleasing voices, generally low in 
pitch, but capable of telling variation. In 
contrast to their simple directness, David 
Hooks displays a more conscious art which 
sometimes verges on over-expressiveness. 
His pronunciations and variations in pitch 
and force are occasionally a bit stagey, but 
in reading bravura pieces which are in- 
trinsically rhetorical or dramatic, his style 
is appropriate. His interpretation of Hop- 
kinson’s humorous poem, “The Battle of 
the Kegs,” is both spirited and comical. 

In choice of readings, quality of repro- 
duction, and excellence of interpretation, 
this album deserves to rank with the best so 
far produced. 


Other Materials 


AMERICAN SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS PORTFOLIO. Educational Illustra- 
tors, 228-03 69th Ave., Bayside 64, N. Y. 
$1.00. 

5” x 8” portraits of S. V. Benét, Erskine 
Caldwell, Theodore Dreiser, James T. Far- 
rell, Hamlin Garland, Ernest Hemingway, 
O. Henry, John Steinbeck, and James 
Thurber are accompanied by biographical 
sketches which can be posted with the 
portraits on the bulletin board. 


LEX-O-GRAM. The King Company, 4609 
N. Clark St., Chicago 40. $2.00 net postpaid; 
$1.80 cash with order; $1.60 in quantity, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

This ingenious device for vocabulary- 
building is 2 deck containing 72 cards: 16 


red prefix cards, 32 green root cards, 16 yel- 
low suffix cards, 6 blue word-ending cards 
(-s, -es, -ing, etc.) and 2 jokers (with lists 
of Latin and Greek prefixes and roots). 
Directions which accompany the pack tell 
how to play a variety of word-building 
games, using one to six players. Advice on 
improving spelling and reading is also con- 
tained in the directions. 

Of course the game must be played with 
a dictionary close at hand; if a player tries 
to build a non-existent word, he may be 
challenged by any other player, and will 
lose points if he is proved wrong. Much 
ingenuity has gone into the creation of the 
games; the deck has so many possibilities 
that using it should not grow tiresome. Both 
younger and older students would find the 
game enjoyable and profitable. 





Now a Complete and Co-ordinated Program 


FOR GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 





To meet the ever-growing demands for a strong and continuous English 
program for Grades 7 through 12, Row, Peterson and Company has expanded 
THe New BuILDING BETTER ENGLISH to include Grades 7 and 8. 





Like the texts for Grades 9 through 12, all materials are organized for ease 
of use, with stress placed on the basic areas of communication—speaking, 
reading, writing, plus an exceptional program on the development of /isten- 
ing. The texts offer a solid grammar program, an enriching program of 
vocabulary development, sequential and sound instruction in spelling, and 
continuous drill, review, and maintenance activities relating English to every- 
day situations. Included is a complete testing program—with answers pro- 
vided in the Teacher’s Manuais. 
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t Just Published... 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS 


By ORGEL, FREILICH, and BERMAN 
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Designed to help students make 
the highest possible scores on 
the College Entrance Tests. 

e Thorough review of essentials in 
English and Mathematics. 

e Abundance of complete specimen 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests in Eng- 
lish (6) and Mathematics (7) with 
answers to every question. 
Specimen Achievement Tests with 
answers in all important subjects. 
Wealth of material invaluable in 
preparing for various scholarship 
examinations including New York 
State Regents Scholarships and 
National Merit Scholarships. 

Net class order price—$1.50 





OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue e New York 3, N. Y. 











White Plains,New York 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
your book, get 40% royalties, national 
publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 


We publish every kind of book, from the 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
of libraries, schools, booksellers and 
critics. 

Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation 
to you. For detailed information and 
copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. J. Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NY. 16 
TTS 











